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ARMENIAN OUTRAGES. 


i lige past month has witnessed the sacri- 
fice of many victims in the Turkish 
Empire. As intense as the feeling was 
against these outrages during the previous 
month, it has only become still more inten- 
sified by recent outrages. A late report has 
it that twenty thousand Christians were 
slain during the recent massacre. There is 
little wonder, then, that anxiety and indig- 
nation should be awakened in every part 
of our country. Mass-meetings have been 
held,and the government has been requested 
to intervene in behalf of the oppressed in 
the Orient. The lethargy of the powers has 
been most exasperating. The disreputable 
Turkish ministry has flung defiance in the 
face of the civilized world. At length war- 
ships are sailing for Constantinople, where 
it is hoped their presence will have a sal- 
utary effect. Many believe it is time for the 
breaking up of the Turkish Empire, and 
that its disintegration will be providential. 
England, however, has shown that she does 
not favor coercing the Sultan. An article 
recently published in London, written by 
some one ‘supposed to stand close to the 
prime minister, says: ‘For the moment all 
thought of coercing the Sultan should be 
laid aside. He has already given evidence 
of a desire to introduce reforms. It cannot 
be doubted that he will defer to the wishes 
of the powers as soon as circumstances per- 
mit him so todo. It is difficult to appor- 


tion the blame justly between the Turks 
and the Christians. It is believed on good 
authority that the disorders are partly due 
to the careless orders of the Sultan, who 
commanded the provincial governors not to 
molest the Armenians while they were 
quiet, but if they revolted, to exterminate 
them. This order has been interpreted 
with much generosity by the Turks, while 
the Armenians themselves are blamable to 
some extent for fomenting disorders. The 
ambassadors of the foreign powers in gen- 
eral, and Sir Philip Currie in particular, 
have acquired a position enabling them to 
give important support to the Turkish gov- 
ernment at this critical time. Sir Philip 
Currie’s instructions are such as to justify 
him in delaying the execution of reforms 
until the authority by which they are to be 
carried out has recovered from temporary 
weakness. At the present moment, any 
notable demonstration in Turkish waters, 
or undue pressure on the Turkish govern- 
ment can only precipitate a crisis from 
which the Turks can hope to gain nothing 
and her enemies everything.” 

In the meantime, the Armenians are con- 
stantly being arrested, and it is said secret 
executions are frequent. A revolutionary 
movement has arisen among the young 
Turks which seems to be growing rapidly, 
and which the Turkish officials are power- 
less to suppress. The ambassador of the 
United States, Alexander W. Terrell, seems 
to be putting forth every possible effort 
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toward securing ample protection for the 
missionaries. The American and other 
missionaries at Bitlis were granted an escort 
of Turkish troops, who accompanied them 
upon their return to Van. Before the 
recent massacres Mr. Terrell had demanded 
and obtained from the Turkish government 
orders for the protection of the American 
missionaries, and nothing which can_pro- 
vide for their safety has been left undone 
by the United States officials. Instead of 
taking advantage of his grant of leave of 
absence, Mr. Terrell] will remain in Constan- 
tinople so long as there is any question as 
to the safety of United States citizens. 


OUTRAGES AT HOME. 


Righteous indignation has been aroused 
throughout the whole land by the Armenian 
massacres. We are the first people of the 
earth to raise a protest against unjust 
oppression and inhuman cruelty. And we 
are proud of this characteristic of a liberty- 
loving people. But along with our out- 
cries regarding cruelty in foreign lands, let 
us not overlook outrages in our own coun- 
try which should bring the flush of shame 
to every individual who respects the stars 
and stripes. Have we not brought dishonor 
enough upon ourselves by the frequent 
lynchings and outrageous brutality which 
have been visited upon offenders of the law? 
Are we a people capable of governing our- 
selves righteously and soberly, or are we a 
restless, spasmodic nation thirsting for 
blood? Are we to allow mobs often led by 
vicious men to perpetrate deeds which 
would have added to the grimness of the 
dark ages? Did such inhuman acts occur 
in any other country, indignation meetings 
would be announced throughout the land. 
Were as many Americans, no matter what 
sort of a character they might have, put to 
death without a trial, in any region of the 
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globe, as are lynched in this country in a 
single year, we should be clamoring for 
satisfaction, even 
necessary. 

Not very many months ago we were 
shocked by reading the horrifying account 
of the burning alive of a negro by a Texas 
mob. Only a few weeks ago our hearts 
were made sick by the accounts of the 
mutilation and slow torture of another 
offender of the law by a mob in Tennessee. 


if resort to arms was 


This month to the already long list of 


inhuman outrages must be added another. 
At Tyler, Texas, a negro who committed an 
atrocious crime was burned at the stake by 
a slow fire. For almost an hour the poor 
victim writhed and cried out for some show 
of pity. The details are most revolting; sav- 
ages could not have been more cruel. Hun- 
dreds of spectators, including women and 
children, are said to have crowded around, 
eager to witness the struggles and to hear 
the piteous cries of the tortured man. A 
number of times the flames were put out 
and relighted, that the victim’s agonies 
might be intensified and prolonged. ‘From 
the time the first match was applied until 
death came was exactly fifty minutes.” 

May God be merciful to a nation which 
has upon the fingers of its citizens the stains 
of such savage deeds. A southern paper 
says: “It isan unwritten law everywhere 
the negro moves and has his being that when 
he assaults a white woman he shall die.” 
It is time for the state of Texas, which 
took such precaution to prevent the occur- 
rence of a prize-fight within her borders, to 
see that justice is not dragged into the very 
jaws of hell by the members of mobs who 
are not worthy to be classed among men 
in this century. 

A white man may as often as he wishes, 
apparently, outrage a negress, by taking 
advantage of her weakness or her igno- 
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rance, and nothing is said. Many of 
those who seduce negresses and are so 
ready to lend a helping hand or give 
their encouragement to the outrages of the 
mob, will be surprised to wake up, after 
their earthly probation is ended, in the very 
heart of hades. 


THE OFF-YEAR ELECTIONS. 


If the results of the fall elections are to 
be taken as straws showing which way the 
wind blows, then there will be almost a 
hurricane blowing from the Democratic 
into the Republican ranks. These elec- 
tions, however, are not always a true guide 
as to what we may expect during the 
presidential year. Sometimes there urise 
causes which altogether change the results 
which one would naturally anticipate from 
these off-year elections. The one conspic- 
uous exception to the general success of 
the Republicans was that of New York 
City, which once more surrendered itself to 
Tammany. The state of New York gavea 
large plurality in favor of the Republicans. 
Maryland and Kentucky each 
Republican governors. 


elected 
It was expected 
that Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa and Nebraska would 
go Republican, but the plurality in each 
case was much larger than was expected. 
In Utah the Republican state ticket won, 
and the proposition for statehood was car- 
ried. In those states in which the Dem- 
ocrats were successful, there was a decided 
falling off in the number of votes cast. 
This, however, may be due to the fact that 
there is never so large a vote at these off- 
year elections. These returns are strong 
evidence, in spite of any contingencies 
which may arise, that the next nominee of 
the Republican party will be the next pres- 
ident of the United States. Whether that 
individual will be Governor McKinley, 


‘ 


Ex-President Harrison, Thomas Reed, or 
some one else, no one can foretell. Gov- 
ernor McKinley has friends north and 
south, east and west. He is a man most 
highly esteemed by those who know him 
best. He isa Christian man, with strong 
convictions and the courage to stand for 
them, even though they mean temporary 
defeat. Ex-President Harrison probably 
has as strong a hold upon the people of the 
United States as any other man. His char- 
acter is in every way irreproachable. He 
stands for a high type of manhood and for 
conscientious statesmanship. No one is 
better fitted as a Christian gentleman to 
stand at the head of a Christian nation. 


THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY. 


“No one advocates poor or meretricious 
literature, music or art; but there are 
simple things as pure in art as the most 
elaborate. Indeed, simplicity is a charae- 
teristic of supreme genius; and we trust 
that the managers of the hall and art gal- 
lery will aim to lead the people gently 
upward, beginning, though not ending, 
with the simplest forms, ‘easily under- 
standed of the common people.’” These 
words from the speech of Andrew Carnegie, 
at the opening of the Pittsburg library, 
give the key-note of all his giving—*to 
lead the people gently upward.” He has 
never forgotten the “upward” influence of 
the little library of four hundred volumes 
opened to boys by Colonel Anderson, when 
Carnegie himself was a bobbin-boy, work- 
ing at $1.20 per week. Moreover, the 
investigation of the best methods of giving 
has led him to believe that the giving of 
libraries is the safest form of benevolence, 
since it can only help those who help them- 
selves. Few realize the greatness of the 
gift commonly known as the “Carnegie 
Library.” Under the one roof are found a 
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music-hall, an art gallery, a library and 
a science wing. The gift also pro- 
vides for a museum, lecture-hall, rooms 
for special societies, an endowed per- 
manent orchestra, a well-trained chorus 
under the direction of a “city organist,” 
employed to direct two free concerts 
each week, and an ample endowment 
for the purchase of the three best works 
of American artists exhibited during 
the year. With the contemplated libraries 
at Homestead, Duquesne and Carnegie, the 
completed libraries at Allegheny, Braddock 
and Pittsburg, the seven branch libraries of 
the latter, and the endowment of $1,000,000 
for the other departments, Mr. Carnegie’s 
gifts to greater Pittsburg will aggregate 
$5,000,000. 


“Oh, Andrew Carnegie, its weel to be you! 

To hae siller and sense is the lot o’ but few! 

Ye hae gear and the grace for guid to employ it, 
And leisure ye hae and the heart to enjoy it, 
Lang life to ye, Andrew Carnegie !’ 


SOCIOLOGY AND CRIMINOLOGY. 


It is very evident that public interest in 
sociological studies is daily increasing. 
Especial stimulus has been given to the 
department of criminology by investiga- 
tions and recent publications. We no 
longer study crime alone, with methods of 
punishment, but we are gradually coming 
to study the criminal himself, his charac- 
teristics, degeneracy, heredity and environ- 
ment. Recent investigations have empha- 
sized certain recognized defects in our penal 
laws which were thus summarized by Clark 
Bell, President of the Medico-Legal Con- 
gress: First, the principle of equality of 
sentences as to their duration, as now exis- 
ting, is fundamentally erroneous and vicious. 
Second, it is wrong to make arbitrary pun- 
ishments for the same offenses against all 
offenders alike. Third, criminal laws must 
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be so framed as to meet the social conditions 
of criminal classes. Fourth, some plan should 
be devised in the administration of punish- 
ments, under which the principle of deter- 
minate sentences should be applicable to 
the individual condition of the offender. 
The same offense should not receive the 
same punishment in all cases, when com- 
mitted by an adult, or a child, or a youthful 
offender, or a woman. Fifth, much of the 
failure of our present system as a protec- 
tion to society is unquestionably due to our 
ignoring the fundamental law that punish- 
ment should look as much to the nature 
and condition of the offender as to the 
nature of the offense. Prisons should reach 
the causes and conditions which produce 
the criminal, and the penal statutes should 
be placed on the same plane. 


THE PRIVATE DETECTIVE AGENCY. 


It is time we were taking drastic meas- 
ures for the suppression of private detective 
agencies. It is true, various attempts to 
abolish them have been made in state legis- 
latures, but they have failed because they 
originated in tainted sources and were sup- 
ported by persons with marked tendencies 
toward lawlessness. But the shedding of 
innocent blood has aroused the people of 
Chicago to a sense of actual danger, and it 
will be strange if the outrageous murder of 
a citizen shall not result in the abolition 
of institutions which are a constant menace 
to property, reputation and human life. 

These agencies originated in the ineffi- 
ciency of the regular police system. In 
some cases they have rendered valuable aid 
in the detection of crime, and people would 
be content to suffer the continued existence 
of a few well-established and carefully con- 
ducted agencies, if toleration of their pro- 
ceedings had not invited to a lucrative field 
a host of unauthorized and irresponsible 
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concerns. The character of the men under 
arrest for murder in Chicago is a sufficient 
test of the villainy of the whole system. 
Discharged police officers, thieves and ex- 
convicts compose a galaxy capable of any 
crime from blackmail to murder. The 
private detectives of Chicago number in 
their ranks some of the most desperate cut- 
throats ever known in the city. 

Let the public bear in mind that these 
men are wholly unauthorized. Unless spec- 
ially deputized by the sheriff or a justice of 
the peace, they have no right to serve a 
warrant of arrest,and any man beset by 
them would be thoroughly justified in 
resisting to the utmost limit. They are 
not special police officers of any city; they 
have no more right by law to carry con- 
cealed weapons than any other citizen. 
Why should we permit such laxity in our 
police methods as to allow them to go 
about in a helpless community armed to 
the teeth? It is time for every city to put 
down these outrages of law and decency, 
and to put forth a mighty effort to enforce 
the laws against blackmailing, imperson- 
ating an officer and carrying concealed 
weapons. In this way they can exter- 
minate the most dangerous of these bands 
of organized outlaws. 


THE AUTHOR OF OUR NATIONAL HYMN. 


Dr. S. F. Smith, the author of our 
national hymn, died November 16th, while 
waiting for a train in a Boston railway 
station. He had passed his eighty-seventh 
year, but was seemingly in good physical 
condition. He was a class-mate and life- 
long friend of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The genial autocrat referred to him in a 
poem on his college days in the lines, 
“Fate tried to conceal him by naming him 
Smith.” Fate, however, could not conceal 
the author of a song that stirs the heart of 
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every American. While yet a student, in 
1832, Dr. Smith one afternoon ran across a 
tune in a German collection that held his 
attention. As he hummed it over, and 
imagined how it would sound if poured 
forth from the throats of a great chorus, 
its grandeur inspired him, and in less than 
half an hour, with a few corrections and 
erasures, he had completed the verses as 
they stand to-day. Dr. Smith was also the 
author of that celebrated missionary hymn, 
“The Morning Light is Breaking,” a refrain 
which has gone up to heaven from count- 
less missionary meetings, and may well 
have been sung by the choir invisible when 
the author joined it. Dr. Smith’s publie 
career has embodied the labors of a pastor, 
professor of languages and an editor. His 
knowledge of the language of the world 
proved a valuable help in his missionary 
work, and to his labors in translation the 
church is indebted for many advances in 
the domain of intelligent investigation. 
He was on familiar terms with Latin, 
ancient Greek, modern Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Danish, Spanish, Italian, German 
and French. 


SPECULATION RUNS RIOT IN EUROPE. 


At this writing, England and the Conti- 
nent are threatened with a financial panic. 
The fact that a man who tumbled for peo- 
ple’s amusement in the circus-ring could in 
a few years speculate in South African 
mining stock and become one of the richest 
men in the world, has doubtless helped to 
turn the heads of people who had little 
money to invest. Speculation has run riot 
in London for months; thence it crossed 
the channel to Paris, and made its way over 
the German frontier into Berlin. Of 
course, this speculation at first was founded 
upon a very strong and just basis of an 
actual gold output from the South African 
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goli-field; but there is always a limit to 
real values. There is little doubt that real 
values were exceeded long ago, and that a 
crash is inevitable. The great need in such 
times, when people seem to have gone mad 
on speculation, is for a cool display of com- 
mon sense. The facts given, one’s better 
judgment usually dictates a fairly correct 
idea of real values. As usual, in such inci- 
dents in the financial world, the losses will 
fall upon a great number of people who 
can least afford to give up their earnings. 


STABILITY OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


No country of the Old World has made 
more rapid progress financially during the 
past quarter of a century than France. 
Weakened and impoverished to no mean 
extent by the Franco-Prussian war, the 
French people set to work, and have 
advanced in wealth at a rate which is noth- 
ing less than remarkable. The influence of 
this wealth is already showing itself in the 
social life of Paris. Those who are con- 
versant with Parisian life have remarked 
the degeneration which it seems must fol- 
low close and fast upon the heels of wealth, 
and the luxury which it brings. In this 
condition of affairs lies the greatest weak- 
ness of the French Republic. There is far 
more to fear from the growth of immor- 
ality which French luxury breeds than 
from any Royalist adherents or any anti- 
Republican constituency. Newspapers are 
in the habit of speaking in doleful terms 
whenever there is a change of the ministry 
in France. It means far less in that coun- 
try than in any other. These changes are 
so frequent that they are not very signif- 
icant. Republican sentiment in France is 
so well established that there is little fear 
of its losing ground. Fortunately, the city 
of Paris no longer stands for the French 
people. The bone and sinew of the French 
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nation is to be found in the provinces; and 


in their strength must lie the strength of 
the French Republic. 


THE TOBACCO HABIT. 


The tobacco habit is responsible for a 
great deal in our publie life that is filthy 
and unclean. Smoking is a habit which 
has to be cultivated, and when cultivated 
cannot be easily discontinued. It is far 
less unclean than chewing, but both occa- 
sion frequent expectoration. It will give 
great pleasure to a great many people to 
know that Dr. Fisk, of the Northwestern 
University, has instituted active measures 
against the use of the weed among all the 
younger students. He began by giving to 
three hundred young men a very common- 
sense talk, in which he showed the various 
disadvantages arising from the use of 
tobacco. He cited the plan used in Yale 
College, of dividing each college class into 
three sections according to scholarship; 
the lowest class being composed almost 
entirely of smokers and the highest class 
entirely of non-smokers. 

There is absolutely no excuse for any 
young man beginning the tobacco habit. 
We can afford to be charitable toward those 
who have the use of tobacco so inculeated 
in their nature that it becomes a real need, 
but there is no reason why any young 
person should take it up. 

The tobacco habit is repulsive because it 
leads to constant expectoration by those 
using the weed. Our streets, stairways and 
the corridors of public places are rendered 
disgusting to the senses and destructive to 
women’s clothes by the sputa constantly 
thrown from the mouths of thoughtless 
and careless men. 

Recently the Woman’s Club of Chicago 
has been discussing informally the possi- 
bility of checking this (to put it mildly) 











unpleasant habit. Editorially the T%mes- 
Herald of November 20th says: 


This is the only country generally classed as 
civilized in which this practice prevails. In no 
publie gallery, museum or other resort in any 
European city would the sight of a vessel for 
the reception of sputa be tolerated for an instant. 
It is perfectly known that human sputa con- 
tains every imaginable kind of microbe. In 
cancer hospitals, as well as in hospitals for 
consumption, typhoid fever and other diseases 
whose germs may be conveyed through the air, 
the greatest vigilance is exercised against. the 
evils inherent in expectorated matter. The 
discharges from the mouth and nose are cast 
into covered vessels and subjected to instant 
chemical treatment for the extinction of their 
evil microcosms. 

Any man in health found spitting in any 
place where decent people gather, would be 
nabbed by the police and hustled away to be 
taught a sharp lesson in common sense and 
decorum. Yet in some parts of the United 
States people will not only tolerate the practice, 
but actually provide open vessels to receive and 
retain, for unlimited mischief, substances for 
whose reception and concealment civilization 
is supposed to have suggested a pocket-hand- 
kerchief if need of such an article should arise 
in public. 

The practice of expectoration in the presence 
of others ought to be stopped, as many other 
needless and disgusting habits have been 
stopped. It is not a nicesubject to write about ; 
its very name ought to be unseen of eyes polite, 
but its name is nothing in offense when com- 
pared with the act. It would be far more 
decent for men to go about with their shaving- 
cup, razor and lather than to have vessels at 
their feet for discharges that are both dangerous 
and nauseating. 

There must be no distribution of such vessels 
on the streets of Chicago. They ought to be 
removed from every inclosed place, public or 
semi-public, which they now defile. If the 
policemen in the city hall and the county build- 
ing were instructed to arrest the loafers who use 
the floors of that building for this habit, it 
would speedily cease. It is to the credit of one 
street-car company that by posting a suggestive 
card on its cars the defilement of the floors of 
its vehicles was ended. The spitting habit is 
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simply unclean, and it ought to be abolished by 

decent public opinion, like any other form of 

uncleanliness. Medical science has shown it. to 

be wholly needless, even for users of tobaceo. 
YOUNG MEN AND POLITICS. 


The indifference of many of our young 
men to their political duties is due, I 
believe, to a faulty idea of the character of 
these duties. We are all too apt to divide 
our moral obligations into duties and— 
duties, some of which are important and 
others of which are entirely optional. We 
leave out the thought of the ought. We 
substitute a may in place of amust. When 
the young men of the country come to 
regard their duties at the polls of the same 
imperative character as their duty to their 
family or to their business, there will 
be no further shirking of responsibility 
and no further degradation of political 
trust. The great body of our young 
people, both men and women, are on the 
side of righteousness and justice and 
temperance. Only an insignificant minor- 
ity train with the criminal classes. The 
heart of America is sound at the core, and 
yet the surface of American life often gives 
the impression to outsiders that all is rot- 
tenness within our body politic. The more 
I see of young people the more respect I 
have for them, for their conscientiousness, 
for their devotion to high ideals, for their 
willingness to unselfishly exert themselves 
for the good of others. It is a lack of 
education along political lines which very 
largely accounts for the failure of the best 
men and women of the younger generation, 
and of the older generation, too, for that 
matter, to exert their normal influence for 
righteousness in the political life of the 
country. 

I see but two ways of remedying this 
evil of indifference to political concerns, 
which has been the curse of our republic 








and the bane of all efforts for a purer 
citizenship. One of these remedies lies in 
constant agitation of the subject and con- 
stant presentation of their duties to our 
young people. The recent revival in civic 
righteousness has done great things along 
these lines. Every great convention of young 
people (societies of Christian Endeavor, 
for instance) has rung with clarion 
notes for reform, for purity in high places 
and low places, for the elevation of good 
men, and for the condemnation of political 
trickery. Every newspaper which has 
sought the welfare of our youth has empha- 
sized these thoughts, and a whole library 
of books upon this subject has been issued 
of late years. This agitation must be kept 
up. Voters are constantly coming of age. 
Boys and girls are continually receiving 
impressions which will make them either 
good citizens or bad. The moral apathy of 
the past must not be allowed in the future. 
The fact that political matters are of gen- 
eral concern, that they do not always affect 
directly the life and happiness and pocket- 
book of the individual, that the connection 
between these matters and our daily bread 
and butter is not always distinctly seen, 
makes the agitation only the more difficult 
and the more necessary. It must be under- 
stood that all these matters of daily life 
and daily happiness are affected by the 
political purity of our nation. 

No man, woman or child in all the land 
is as happy or as well off under a bad or 
indifferent government as under a good 
one; but the connection between the life of 
the individual and the life of the state is 
not always apparent to the superficial 
thinker, and over and over again the 
importance of his individual vote, of his 
individual influence, of his individual 
power on the side of the right, must be 
insisted upon and made evident to the com- 
prehension of every young person. The 
tendency of our time, as perhaps of every 
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time, is to mass ourselves in parties, in 
organizations of all kinds, and not only 
thus to lose our individuality, but to shirk 
the feeling of responsibility which should 
come to every man when he drops his bal- 
lot in the urn. 

Another effort that can be made, it seems 
to me, for the better citizenship of the 
future is along the line of systematic educa- 
tion in the duties of a citizen. Many of 
our states have already adopted text-books 
whose study is compulsory, which show the 
effect of alcohol upon the human system, 
and the horrors of inebriety. Why should 
we not also have text-books in our schools, 
whose study is compulsory, regarding the 
duties of an American citizen, showing the 
evil of political corruption, the dismal 
depths into which an unscrupulous boss 
may lead the party or the city which he 
gets within his clutches; the outrageous 
tyranny of what Max O’Rell would call our 
“petty American tyrant?” A good text- 
book on this subject, setting forth lucidly 
and interestingly the principles of good 
government, the evils of misrule, and the 
individual responsibility of each one of the 
sovereign people would, I believe, strengthen 
the efforts which are already made for tem- 
perance and sobriety, and would train up a 
generation of voters who would no more 
allow the stench of a Tammany to exist in 
any of our cities than they would allow an 


open cesspool to send up its death-dealing 
fumes into their own parlor and _ bed- 
chamber. 

The outlook is far more hopeful, I believe, 
for civic regeneration than ever before. 
The brighter day is dawning in the east. 
God send. and that right soon, the full 
dawn of the day of civic righteousness and 
national regeneration, which will also be 
the full day of highest national prosperity. 
—Rer. Francis E. Clark, D.D., President 
of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
an Public Opinion. 
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Eugene Field 
From Pen Sketch in Chicago Record. 








EUGENE FIELD—A 


THE DIVINE LULLABY. 


Speak on—speak on, dear Lord! 
And when the last dread night is near, 
With doubts and fears and terrors wild, 
Oh, let my soul expiring hear 
Only these words of heavenly cheer, 
‘Sleep well, my child!” 

It seems a beautiful and fitting thing 
that the author of the “Divine Lullaby” 
should pass away while he slept. On Sun- 
day afternoon, November 2d, Eugene Field 
sat at his library window watching the 
dead leaves of autumn tossed about in the 
sunlight on the lawn. “This is the dying- 
time of year,” he said, only half seriously. 
Then he laughed and chatted with his 
family, little thinking that before the 
dawning of another day it would in truth 
be the “dying-time of year” for him. A 
little clot of blood stopped the beating of 
his heart forever. He died as he had often 
wished to die—without the pain of linger- 
ing illness, in the midst of work, at the 
zenith of his strength. ‘He has passed 
away as gently as he lived,” said one. “He 
has gone to meet his ‘Little Boy Blue.’” 
“Why should we grieve,” wrote another, 
“for the dead who have lived and achieved? 
It is a triumph to die when one has done 
enough to justify having lived.” And “dear 
Gene Field has done some beautiful work 
in this anxious world of ours; he need not 
be ashamed to die as those who have done 
nothing.” 

THE DAYS OF YOUTH. 


I know it’s folly to complain 

At whatsoe’r the fates decree, 
Yet, were not wishing all in vain 

T’ll tell you what my wish might be: 
I’d wish to be a boy again, 

Back with the friends I used to know, 
For I was oh! so happy then, 

But that was very long ago. 


CHARACTER 


SKETCH. 


Our best pictures of Mr. Field's early 
years are found in his own allusions to 
them in poetry and prose. We quote some 
of his recollections of boyhood days from a 
dialogue between him and Hamlin Garland, 
recorded by the latter in McClure’s Mag- 
azine: 

“My father was a lawyer. He was a 
precocious boy—graduated from Middle- 
bury College when he was fifteen, and when 
he was nineteen he was made States Attor- 
ney by special act of legislature; without 
that he would have had to wait till he was 
twenty-one. He married and came West, 
and I was born in St. Louis in 1850. 
When I was seven years old my mother 
died, and father packed us boys right off to 
Amherst, Massachusetts, and put us in the 
care of a maiden cousin, Mary French Field 
—she was a fine woman, too. I stayed 
there till I was nineteen, and they were the 
sweetest and finest days of my life. I like 
old Amherst. 

“When I was nine years old father sent 
me up to Fayetteville, Vermont, to the old 
homestead where my grandmother lived. 
We stayed there seven months, and the old 
lady got all the grandson she wanted. She 
was a regular old New England Congrega- 
tionalist. She used to give me ten cents 
for every sermon I'd write. Here is one I 
wrote when I was nine years old: 

**T would remark secondly that conscience 
makes the way of transgressors hard; for 
every act of pleasure, every act of Guilt, 
his conscience smites him. The last of his 
stay on earth will appear horrible to the 
beholder. Sometimes, however, he will be 
stayed in his guilt. A death in the family 
of some favorite object or be attacked by 
Some disease himself is brought to the 
portals of the grave. Oh! it is bad indeed 
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for sinners to go down into perdition over 
all obstacles which God has placed in his 
path. But many I am afraid go down into 
perdition, for wide is the gate and broad is 
the way that leadeth to destruction, and 
many there be that go in thereat.’ 

“Grandmother soon gave me up as bad 
material for a preacher. She paid me five 
dollars for learning the Ten Command- 
ments. I would not now exchange for any 
amount of money the acquaintance with the 
Bible that was drilled into me when a boy. 

“T fitted for college when I was sixteen. 
My health was bad, or I should have entered 
right off. I had pretty nearly everything 
that was going in the way of disease, so I 
didn’t get to Williams’ till I was eighteen. 
My health improved right along, but I’m 
sorry to say that of the college did not. 
My father died, and I returned West. I 
went to live with my guardian, Professor 
Burgess, of Knox College, Galesburg, Illi- 
nois. I next went to the State University 
at Columbia, Missouri. 

“At twenty-one I came into sixty thou- 
sand dollars, and I went to Europe, taking 
a friend about my ownage with me. I had 
a lovely time! Just think of it! A boy of 
twenty-one, without father or mother, and 
sixty thousand dollars! Oh, it was a lovely 
combination! I saw more things and did 
more things than are ‘dreamt of in your 
philosophy, Horatio.’ 

“After I came back from Europe I was 
‘busted,’ and, lucky for me, I had to go to 
work. About this time I met Stanley 
Waterloo, and he induced me to work for 
the St. Louis Journal as a reporter. A 
little later I married the sister of the friend 
who went to Europe with me, and feeling 
my new responsibilities, went to work in 
earnest as city editor in St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri. It was terrific hard work, but I 
wouldn’t give a good deal for those years.” 


Eugene Field. 


PUBLIC LIFE AND WORKS. 


Mr. Field’s newspaper connections have 
been as follows: 1875-1876, city editor of 
the St. Joseph Gazette; 1876-1880, editorial 
writer on the St. Louis Journal; 1880-1881, 
managing editor of Kansas City Times; 
1881-1883, managing editor of Denver 
Tribune; 1883-1895, contributor of “Sharps 
and Flats” to the Chicago Record. 

As nearly as can be obtained, the follow- 
ing is a complete list of Mr. Field’s pub- 
lished volumes: 


“The Tribune Primer;’’ Denver, 1882. 
of print and very scarce.) 

‘“The Model Primer;” illustrated by Hoppin, 
Treadway, Brooklyn, 1882. 

‘“Culture’s Garland ;” Ticknor, Boston, 1887. 
(Out of print.) 

“A Little Book of Western Verse ;’’ Chicago, 
1889. (Large paper, privately printed and lim- 
ited.) 

‘A Little Book of Profitable Tales ;”’ Chicago, 
1889. (Large paper, privately printed and lim- 
ited.) 

‘A Little Book of Western Verse ;’’ Scribner’s, 
New York, 1890. 

‘A Little Book of Profitable Tales ;’’ Scribner's, 
New York, 1890. 

“With Trumpet and Drum;” Scribner’s, New 
York, 1892. 

“Second Book of Verse;’’? Seribner’s, New 
York, 1893. 

‘Echoes from the Sabine Farm.” 

‘Translations of Horace;’’ McClurg, Chicago, 
1893. 

“Tntroduction to Stone’s First Editions of 
American Authors ;’’ Cambridge, 1893. 

‘The Holy Cross and Other Tales; Stone & 
Kimball, Cambridge, 1893. 

‘“‘Love-songs of Childhood ;”’ 1894, Chicago. 


(Out 


HOME LIFE. 


The possession of a home was the bright 
dream of Eugene Field’s existence. He 
often told his friends that he longed for a 
home—one that would be all his very own, 
constructed according to his ideas of com- 
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Eugene Field. 


fort, where, surrounded by his books, his 
curios and his art treasures, he could enjoy 
the rest of his days blessed by the compan- 
ionship of his family and friends. Not 
until last summer was his bright dream 
realized. Then he took possession of the 
great white house that seemed indeed the 
embodiment of his “Castle in Spain.” I 
shall never forget the pride and joy in his 
face as he said, pointing to the park-like 
grounds stretching out toward the lake: 
“This is the ‘Sabine Farm,’ and if I live 
long enough and work hard enough, I shall 
have a glorious old place out here. You 
see, I can’t get along without a little touch 
of nature. As I once told Hamlin Garland, 
a man rots sooner or later if he lives too 
far away from the grass and trees.” 

His “holy of holies” in the white house 
was the library. He had one of the rarest 
collections of books in the West. From 
the time he went abroad with his fortune 
and came back penniless, with heaps of 
books and curiosities, his passion for books 
never flagged. He possessed about 3,500 
choice volumes. Among them was the 
most complete collection of books on Hor- 
ace in the world, containing James Russell 
Lowell’s “Horace” and the beautifully 
engraved Pine’s. “Horace.” The latter 
recalls the lines: 


When I was broke in London in the fall of ’89, 

I chanced to spy in Oxford Street this tantaliz- 
ing sign: 

‘*A Splendid Horace Cheap for Cash’’—of course, 
I had to look 

Upon the vaunted bargain, and it was a noble 
book. 

A finer one I’ve never seen hor ever hope to 
see— 

The first edition, richly bound and clean as 
clean could be, 

And just to think! for ten-pounds-ten I might 
have had that Pine, 

When I was broke in London in the fall of ’89. 
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He was very fond of quaint and curious 
things, especially of mementoes of famous 
persons and places. When I was a student 
in Oxford he wrote to me for a cap that 
had adorned the head of some scholar of 
that classic old English university. Later 
he wrote: “Dear Mr. Cuppy:—I am glad to 
learn of your whereabouts, for I want to 
thank you for the Oxford cap you so kindly 
brought over from England for me. It 
becomes me mightily, giving to my apex a 
certain dignity it never before had.” 

His treasures were scattered all about the 
house. There was an old Napoleon dresser 
that must have cost a fabulous sum of 
money. In its drawers were rare fabrics, 
the robe of a Japanese priest and other 
wonderful things. There was a collection 
of dolls of curious makes and shapes— 
enough to amuse all the children of his 
acquaintance. He was the proud possessor 
of the ax with which Mr. Gladstone used 
to cut down trees at Hawarden; the aged 
premier himself gave it to the poet during 
his last visit to England. Here and there, 
you will find the long pipe that Elihu Ved- 
der used in the Union League Club’s “smoke 
talk;” a sketch of Sarah Bernhardt, made 
by Whistler, under which the actress has 
written, “It is charming and very well 
done.” Near it is a sketch of Mme. Mod- 
jeska, done by herself. A bookcase contains 
a “thumb” Bible and the smallest dictionary 
in the world. The poet loved clocks, and 
therefore you find them at every turn in 
the house. He was also a great lover of 
mechanical toys and small images; he had 
scores of these piled away together with 
strange pewter dishes, picked up in some 
out-of-the-way places across the sea. All 
of these things and many hundreds more 
were jumbled up together. A mere cat- 
alogue of his treasures would make a big 
book, yet each was prized for some tender 
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association if not for intrinsic value, and 
each had a history that is probably lost by 
the poet’s death. 

The home life of the “Sabine Farm” was 
ideal. It was a brilliant example of the best 
unconventionality. He would have been 
a strange man, indeed, who would not have 
felt-at ease around Eugene Field’s hospi- 
table board. Mrs. Field, whom Whitcomb 
Riley calls the inspiration of the poet's 
success, shared the honors with her hus- 
band. Theirs was a true _ love-match, 
beginning when he was twenty-three and 
she barely sixteen. She has retained so 
much of her girlish sweetness in appear- 
ance that Mr. Field on his thirty-ninth 
birthday wrote: 


And you, dear girl, with velvet eyes, 
I wonder what you mean 
Through all our keen anxieties 
By keeping sweet sixteen. 


The father, mother and children united 
in making a charming picture of sweet 
home love. “I spoil them,” once said the 
admiring father, referring to the dear little 
ones, “and mother takes up the job where 
I leave off.” A bit of verse written Decem- 
ber 25, 1891, gives us a glimpse into that 
happy home life and into the tender, loving 
hearts of the father and mother, as they 
thought of the little one “sleeping in God’s 
acre:”’ 


Dearest, how hard it is to say 
That all is for the best, 
Since, sometimes, in a grievous way 
God’s will is manifest. 
See with what hearty, noisy glee 
Our little ones to-night 
Dance round and round our Christmas tree 
With pretty toys bedight. 


Dearest, one voice they may not hear, 
One face they may not see— 

Ah! what of all this Christmas cheer 
Cometh to you and me? 


Eugene Field. 


Cometh before our misty eyes 
That other little face, 
And we clasp in tender, reverent wise, 
That love in the old embrace. 
Dearest, the Christ-child walks to-night, 
Bringing his peace to men, 
And he bringeth to you and me the light 
Of the old, old years again. 
Bringeth the peace of long ago 
When a wee one clasped your knee 
And lisped of the morrow—dear one, you 
And here come back is he! [know— 
Dearest, ’tis sometimes hard to say 
That all is for the best, 
For, often, in a grievous way 
God’s will is manifest. 
But in the grace of this holy night 
That bringeth back our child, 
Let us see that the ways of God are right, 
And so be reconciled. 


‘“CONFESSIONS.”” 


‘“T make these confessions,” once wrote 
Eugene Field, half in jest, “for the infor- 
mation of those who are constantly apply- 
ing to me for data concerning myself: 

“De gustibus non disputandum., 

“Tam very fond of the quaint and curi- 
ous in every line. I like dogs, birds and all 
small pets—a passion not approved by my 
wife. My favorites in fiction are Haw- 
thorne’s ‘Scarlet Letter,” ‘Don Quixote’ 
and ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ I greatly love 
Hans Christian Andersen’s Tales, and I am 
deeply interested in folk-love and fairy 
tales. I believe in ghosts, witches and 
fairies. I should like to own a big astro- 
nomical telescope and a twenty-four-tune 
music-box. I adore dolls. 

“My favorite hymn is ‘Bounding Bil- 
lows.’ My heroes in history are Martin 
Luther, Mme. Lamballe, Abraham Lincoln; 
my favorite poems are Korner’s ‘Battle 
Prayer, Wordsworth’s ‘We Are Seven,’ 
Newman's ‘Lead, Kindly Light,’ Luther's 
Hymn, Schiller’s ‘Diver,’ Horace’s ‘Fons 
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Eugene Field. 


Bandusiae’ and Burns’ ‘Cotter’s Saturday 
Night.’ I dislike Dante and Byron. I 
should like to have known Jeremiah the 
Prophet, old man Poggio, Horace, Walter 
Scott, Bonaparte, Hawthorne, Mme. Sontag, 
Sir John Herschel, Hans Andersen. 

“T dislike ‘politics,’ so called. I should 
like to have the privilege of voting extended 
to women. I am unalterably opposed to 
capital punishment. I favor a system of 
pensions for noble services in literature, 
art and science. I approve of compulsory 
education. I believe inchurchesand schools; 
I hate wars, armies, soldiers, guns and 
fireworks. 

“If I could have my way, I should make 
the abuse of horses, dogs and cattle a penal 
offense; I should abolish all dog laws and 
dog-catchers, and I would punish everybody 
who caught and caged birds. 

“T like music (limited). I enjoy the 
society of doctors and clergymen. I do 
not care particularly for sculpture or for 
paintings; I do not try to become interested 
in them, for the reason that if I were to 
cultivate a taste for them I should presently 
become hopelessly bankrupt. I dislike all 
exercise, and I play all games indifferently. 
My favorite color is red. I am a poor 
diner, and I drink no wine or spirits of any 
kind; I do not smoke tobacco. I dislike 
crowds and I abominate functions. 

“T am fond of the companionship of 
women, and I have no unconquerable prej- 
udice against femine beauty. I recall with 
pride that in twenty-two years of journal- 
ism I have always written in reverential 
praise of womankind. 
riage. 

“T am six feet tall; am of spare build, 
weigh 160 pounds, and have shocking taste 
in dress. My eyes are blue, my complexion 
is pale, my face is shaven, and I incline to 
baldness. It is only when I notice how 


I favor early mar- 
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young and fair and sweet my wife is that I 
have a good opinion of myself.” 


THE LIGHTER VEIN. 


In sharp contrast to the sweet and seri- 
ous strain running through so many of 
Eugene Field’s writings is the jocular turn 
taken in dialect poems or the “Sharps and 
Flats’ column. He was better known in 
every-day life as a humorist, and from his 
ordinary conversation one would hardly have 
suspected his deep vein of poetic sentiment. 
He so despised affectation and all appear- 
ance of “posing” that he sometimes went 
to the other extreme, concealing the finer 
and nobler qualities of his nature. He was 
exceedingly fond of practical jokes, and the 
story of his pranks would almost fill a vol- 
ume. There was, however, nothing of 
malice in them, and the victim usually 
enjoyed the fun as much as the joker. 

On one occasion he wrote a poem, “The 
Wanderer,” to which he signed the name of 
Helena Modjeska. It was published in the 
Daily News, and created much comment. 
Dr. David Swing said he had known Mme. 
Modjeska for several years, and was 
acquainted with her habit of thought. It 
was certainly hers. Who but Modjeska 
could have written the lines: 


And as this shell ‘upon the mountain height 
sings of the sea, 

So do I, leagues and leagues away, 

So do I ever, wandering where I may, 

Sing, O my home—sing, O my home, of thee. 
Once he startled the literary world by 

the announcement of the marriage of 

Edward W. Bok, editor of the Ladies’ 

Home Journal, to Lavinia, daughter of 

Lydia Pinkham. Mr. Bok wrote to him in 

dismay: “Your delightful letter with the 

pierced heart comes in the same mail with a 

dozen other letters congratulating me upon 

my contemplated marriage. Where in the 
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world you got that paragraph, or what 
possessed you to write it, will ever remain a 
mystery to me. From your description of 
Miss Pinkham, she must be a charming 
girl indeed. You will do mea great favor 
if you will give me a letter of introduction 
to her, that is, if Lavinia is a real being.” 

Dr. Gunsaulus says, ‘Whenever he wrote 
to me he always addressed me in eccle- 
siastical terms. He would dub me ‘Holy 
Father,’ and string a lot of Latin phrases 
together before he had fairly started his 
letter. Then he would often sign himself 
‘Yours in Old Adam,’ and close with some 
other ecclesiastical phrase.” On one of 
the pages of Field’s unique scrap-book are 
four lines which he calls ‘an epitaph fre- 
quently quoted by Dr. Gunsaulus :” 

Here lies the body of Mary Ann, 
Asleep in the bosom of Abraham, 

Which is all very nice for Mary Ann, 
But it’s mighty tough on Abraham. 

Mr. Field once gave a famous banquet at 
the Union League Club. Among the guests 
were Dr. Collyer, Bill Nye, Thomas Nast, 
Whitcomb Riley and others noted for their 
goodly company. The menu consisted 
chiefly of corn-beef hash, potatoes with 
their jackets on, and buttermilk. It was 
solemnly announced, as they adjourned, 
that dyspepsia, drunk with buttermilk, was 
left under the table. 

Sometimes his humor took the form of 
eccentricity; as when, for several days, he 
wore a striped prison suit while at his work 
in the office. Another time he put on a 
laborers blouse and overalls and amused 
himself by watching the expression of 


astonishment on the faces of his visitors. 


Those who worked by his side were never 
surprised at anything he did. They enjoyed 
his jokes as much as they enjoyed the 
bright smile and cheery word with which 
he always greeted them. 


Eugene Field. 


THE SWEET AND SERIOUS STRAIN. 


One of the most beautiful things in the 
life of Eugene Field was the formation of 
true and lasting friendships. At the news 
of his death there came tributes of affec- 
tion from such men as Edward Everett 
Hale, William Dean Howells, Sir Henry 
Irving, Charles A. Dana, and many others 
of world-wide reputation. The sweet and 
serious strain in Field’s nature, the tender, 
childlike ways that drew unto him the 
hearts of the good and great, as well as the 
poor and humble, are all set forth in the 
funeral oration of his dear friend, the Rev. 
Frank M. Bristol, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church of Evanston: 

“With all his graces of mind, it was his 
heart that made Eugene Field a poet. It 
was that love of womanhood and child- 
hood, that love of fellow-man, that made 
his songs so cheering to our ears. He was 
the soul of sympathy, generous to a fault, 
bountiful and kind. He had the spirit 
which was also in Him who loved the flow- 
ers of the field and the birds of the air, and 
who took the little children up in His arms 
and put His hands upon them and blessed 
them; and He who went about doing good, 
blessing the children in His sweet ministry, 
has said to him who here among us took 
the children in his arms and blessed them 
with his song, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
to one of the least of these, ye have done it 
unto Me.’ 

“The literary world has, of late, been tak- 
ing note of the recent centennial of the 
birth of John Keats. That fine poet 
admitted that he was dominated by the 
mighty abstract of beauty in all things, 
and he became thereby the poet's poet, 
Greek-like in his thought and in his method. 

“Our own genial singer was dominated by 
the mighty concrete royalty of humanity 
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about him, and thereby became the people's 
poet; not a kindred spirit with Keats and 
Shelley and Byron and Coleridge, but a 
brother with Robert Burns and Oliver Gold- 
smith, Tom Hood and genial Charles Lamb. 
He found the most beautiful phase of this 
human life in its childhood. There is where 
the Christ found it. He, when asked,‘Who 
is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven?’ 
set a little child in the midst of them. 
Again the spirit of the Christ is in the 
tender, loving heart of the poet, as seating 
a little child in our midst to teach us in the 
midst of all our bustling of city building 
and fortune building the greatness of faith, 
hope and love; the greatness of the child 
spirit. 

“But he was the poet of motherhood and 
fatherhood, who sang so tenderly of child- 
hood’s ways and sweet felicity. And every 
home and every child has lost a friend, yes, 
and the birds which he would not have 
caged, and the dumb beasts which he would 
not have abused, have lost a friend and a 
defender. 

“T have said of my dear friend that he 
had acreed. His creed was love. He had 
a religion. His religion was kindness. He 
belonged to the church—the church of the 
common brotherhood of man. With all 
the changes that came to his definitions 
and formulas he never lost from his heart 
of hearts the reverence for sacred things 
learned in childhood and inherited from a 
sturdy Puritan ancestry. From that deep 
store of love and faith and reverence sprang 
the streams of his happy songs, and ever 
was he putting into his tender verses those 
ideas of the living God, the blessed Christ, 
the ministering angels of immortal love, 
the happiness of heaven, which were 
instilled into his heart when but a boy. 

“With our eulogies and flowers and tears 
we remember the great-hearted man, the 


happy, indulgent father, the lover husband, 
childhood’s friend, the brilliant journalist 
and the sweet singer; and we recall that he 
taught us the new beauty of the last words 
we shall speak when he wrote: ‘I like the 
Anglo-Saxon speech, which says,“Good-by, 
God bless you.’” 


THE CHILDREN'S TRIBUTE. 

Some day, out in God’s acre, where angels 
sing their ‘‘Sleep, Oh, Sleep,” a monument shall 
mark the resting-place of our gentle poet; and 
let it be built, as was Daniel de Foe’s in London, 
by the loving, grateful contributions of the 
children of the land. 

It took but this one sentence from the 
funeral oration of Dr. Bristol to arouse the 
enthusiasm of Chicago on the subject of a 
monument to Eugene Field. Artists, educa- 
tors, teachers, men and women of letters 
and of affairs in general are unanimous in 
support of the idea. The children, too, 
have taken up the project with as much 
delight as if they had conceived it them- 
selves. Hundreds of little ones, whom 
Eugene Field introduced into the fairy-land 
of poetry, are putting their candy-money 
in little tin banks so that they may have a 
share in the memorial. It is the general 
opinion that the memorial, whether tablet, 
statue or monument, should be in Lincoln 
Park. Harriet Hosmer, the gifted artist 
whose genius adorned the Illinois state 
building during the World's Fair, has 
offered this beautiful suggestion: “I think 
the finest thing would be to have a life-size 
figure of the poet sitting in a chair sup- 
ported by winged Muses. Have him sitting 
in an attitude of deep thought, as if waiting 
for an inspiration, and a little child at his 
knee touching his pen.” 


THE CHILDREN’S LAUREATE. 


What tribute to our honored dead could 
be more beautiful than a monument erected 
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by these little ones? For to Eugene Field 
there was ‘nothing on earth half so holy as 
the innocent heart of a child.” He loved 
little children with all his great, warm heart. 
Said Opie Read, the novelist, “He always 
had a doll for a little girl, and always a 
story for the children. They all loved him 
as only children can love. I remember once 
I was with him up at Lake Minnetonka. 
Out of all the people there Field became 
interested in only one person, and that was a 
lame girl. He took her out boating, gave 
her little presents, and out of the deep 
sympathy of his heart was as kind to her as 
if her misfortune was his own. The trou- 
bles of a child concerned him much more 
than the troubles of a man.” 

The works that have most endeared him 
to his readers are his delineations of the 
tender and pathetic features and the homely 
incidents of child life. Only the mothers 
can tell how many little voices have clam- 
ored for his songs. One of the most pop- 
ular is entitled “With Trumpet and Drum :” 


With big tin trumpet and little red drum, 
Marching like soldiers, the children come! 
It’s this way and that way they circle and file— 
My! but that music of theirs is fine! 
This way and that way, and after awhile 
They march straight into this heart of mine! 
A sturdy old heart, but it has to succumb 
‘To the blare of that trumpet and beat of that 
drum! 


Come on, little people, from cot and from hall— 
This heart it hath weleome and room tor you all! 
It will sing you its songs and warm you with 
love, 
As your dear little arms with my arms inter- 
twine; 
It will rock youaway to the dreamland above— 
Oh, a jolly old heart is this old heart of mine, 
And jollier still is it bound to become 
When you blow that big trumpet and beat that 
red drum! 


So come; though I see not Ais dear little face 
And hear not Ais voice in this jubilant place, 


Eugene Field. 


I know he were happy to bid me enshrine 
His memory deep in my heart with your 
play— 

Ah, me! but a love that is sweeter than mine 
Holdeth my boy in its keeping to-day ! 
And my heart it is lonely—so, little folk, come, 
March in and make merry with trumpet and 

drum! 


His lullaby songs of different nations 
have never been excelled. No less author- 
ity than Andrew Lang has pronounced his 
“Wynken, Blynken and Nod” the best 
child poem in the English language : 


Wynken, Blynken and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe— 
Sailed on a river of crystal light 
Into a sea of dew; 
‘“Where are you going and what do you wish ?”’ 
The old man asked the three. 
‘‘We have come to fish for the herring-fish 
That live in the beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold gave we,”’ 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 


The old moon laughed and sang a song, 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 
And the wind that sped them all night long 
Ruftled the waves of dew. 
The little stars were the herring-fish 
That lived in that beautiful sea; 
“Now cast your net wherever you wish— 
Never afeared are we,”’ 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three— 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 


All night long their nets they threw 
To the stars in twinkling foam— 
Then down from the skies came the wooden 
shoes, 
Twas all so pretty a sail it seemed 
As if it could not be, 
And some folks thought ’twas a dream they’d 
dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea ; 
But f shall name you the fishermen three : 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 
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Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 

And Nod is a little head, 

And the wooden shoes that sailed the skies 

Is a wee one’s trundle-bed ; 

So shut your eyes while mother sings 

Of wonderful sights that be, 

And you shall see the beautiful things 

As you rock in the misty sea 

Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen 

three— 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 

Perhaps no song written by the children’s 
laureate holds so dear a place in the hearts 
of young and old as “Little Boy Blue.” 
Lyman J. Gage, the Chicago banker, in 
telling how he was drawn to love Eugene 
Field, relates a story that adds much beauty 
to the well-known words. 

“T could not intelligibly explain,” said 
the banker, “the motive which prompted 
me to regard Eugene Field with affection. 
By the law of reaction, business men who 
spend so many hours daily amid brick and 
mortar surroundings, wrestling with figures 
and financial details, should love nature— 
the trees, flowers, fields and sunshine. I 
know I do, and for a like reason perhaps I 
learned to regard with tender friendship 
the brilliant man who has so suddenly been 
taken away from us. 

“Once I was present at a little dinner at 
Mr. Stone’s house, at which Mr. and Mrs. 
Field were guests. Eugene, in compliance 
to requests from his host, had repeated 
several of his poems, and at last was called 
upon to recite “Little Boy Blue.” ‘Please 
don’t recite that, Eugene,” pleaded his wife. 


The pleadings of the company, however, 
prevailed over the request of the wife, and 
the poet recited with much naturalness and 
pathos : 


The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and stanch he stands; 

And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 
And his musket molds in his hands. 

Time was when the little toy dog was new, 
And the soldier was passing fair, 

And that was the time when our Little Boy Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 

“Now, don’t you go till I come,’’ he said, 
‘‘And don’t you make any noise!’ 

So toddling off to his trundle-bed 
He dreamt of the pretty toys. 

And as he was dreaming, an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue— 

Oh, the years are many, the years are long, 
But the little toy friends are true! 

Aye! faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 
Each in the same old place, 

Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
The smile of a little face. 

And they wonder, as waiting these long years 

through, 

In the dust of that little chair, 

What has become of our Little Boy Blue 
Since he kissed them and put them there. 


“During the recital big tearsran unchecked 
down Mrs. Field’s cheeks. After it was 
over she said to me: ‘Mr. Gage, Eugene 
wrote those lines when our baby died.’ 
You see, the music of them stirred with 
grief a mother’s heart. They recalled a 
little white coffin, that hid forever the blue 
eyes and dimpled hands of her little boy.’ 
| hope Eugene Field and ‘Little Boy Blue 
are walking hand in hand under the trees 
of Paradise this day.” 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT AS THE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE CHURCH. 


We are under the personal guidance of the Third Person of the Holy Trinity as truly as the 
Apostles were under the guidance of the Second. The condition of our sanctification is Truth, and 
the perpetuity of the office of the Sanctifier presupposes the perpetuity of the office of the Illumi- 


nator.— Cardinal Manning. 


The day of Pentecost witnessed a kind of Inearnation of the Third Person of the Holy Trinity. 
The Holy Spirit came then to dwell in the body of believers so that each Christian is now the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, and the whole church is the habitation of God through the Spirit.— 


A. 7. Gordon. 
Z 


OLLOWING Demosthenes’ advice to 

begin public addresses with incontro- 
vertible propositions, I would throw into 
the utmost prominence in the foreground 
of all I am to say of the Holy Spirit as 
the administrator of the church, these two 
facts, capable of historical verification : 

First. There is no doubt that the Holy 
Spirit has been and will be given to those 
who have been or shall be obedient to the 
alls of the great commission of Christ, 
“Teach all nations to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you, and I 
am with you at all ¢imes.” (Matth. xxvii 
19, 20.) 

Secondly. There is no doubt that the 
Holy Spirit has not been given to those who 
follow the alls of any other commission, as, 
for example, that of Buddha, or of Con- 
fucius, or of Mahomet. 

As Saint Peter, at Pentecost, made the 
hearts of men burn within them by the 
statement that he believed Christ to have 
been divinely ordained as Savior and Lord 
because He had given the Holy Spirit to 
those who obeyed him, or because God had 
sent special gifts to those who followed our 
Lord and Savior and had not sent them to 
those who had not followed Him, so to-day 


this fact ought to make men’s hearts burn 
within them even more fervently than they 
did in the apostolic age, for we have eigh- 
teen centuries of confirmation of the fact 
that God gives His Holy Spirit to those 
who obey Christ, and does not give it to 
those who obey other religious teachers. 
You call this mysticism? I call it his- 
torical science. I call it Biblical truth. It 
is a reality of human experience age after 


age. 


Il. 


How shall we define the church? We 
commonly mean by a church an organized 
society of regenerated souls and of Chris- 
tian faith. But we speak of the church 
visible and the church invisible. The 
church visible is organized. The Biblical 
idea of the true church visible and invisible 
is that the body of the regenerate souls on 
earth and in heaven is the body of Christ. 
A false translation in the Acts of the 
Apostles states that certain members were 
added to the church. The real meaning is 
that they were added to the Lord. The 
Biblical teaching is that souls in the Pen- 
tecostal conversions were added to the Lord ; 
and that souls on earth or in heaven, in the 
church militant or the church triumphant, 
when added to the Lord, are His body. 
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The Old Testament, in the revised version, 
says the Holy Spirit clothed itself in Gideon. 
And we might say, in the same way, that 
the Holy Spirit has clothed itself in the 
church age after age. Itis true, there have 
been unworthy individual members of 
churches, there have been whole circles of 
local churches dropped out of this organ- 
ism, but there has been a church, there has 
been a mystical body of our Lord in the 
world since the day of Pentecost. And as 
our Lord was the visible guide of His age, 
so the church, indwelt by Him, and consti- 
tuting His mystical body, is the visible 
guide of our age. That is the Biblical con- 
ception; and you will find that it is worth 
while to understand the Bible as an organ- 
ism and all of it. Say what you please of 
the doctrine of inspiration, the Bible does 
agree with itself from Genesis to Revela- 
tion most marvelously. One of the proofs 
of its inspiration is that when you proceed 
upon the principle that the Bible must be 
harmonious with itself, you bring out of it a 
most marvelous array of religious thought, 
the most astonishing practical religious 
precepts, the most wonderfully combined 
system of truths, that the world has any 
acquaintance with. The Bible has in it a 
coherent scheme of spiritual ideas. This is 
its idea of the church, that it is the body of 
Christ, and that since Pentecost, the Holy 
Ghost, representing Christ, is clothing Him- 
self in regenerate souls as a vesture, and 
that these are His body on earth and in 
heaven. You may not accept that idea; 
but it is fathomlessly profound, it is meas- 
urelessly sublime. 


IIl. 


The tests of the possession of the Holy 
Spirit by the individual soul are to be 
ascertained with clearness, for they are of 
necessity much the same as the tests of the 
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possession of the Spirit by the church. 
These tests, according to the Scriptures, are 
nothing else than the fruits of the Spirit. 
I heard Mr. Moody say once, “How do you 
know that a tree should be called an 
orange-tree? Because it produces oranges. 
How do you know that a tree should be 
called apomegranate? Because it produces 
pomegranates. How do you know that a 
soul has in it the Holy Spirit? Because it 
produces the fruit of the Spirit—love, joy, 
peace.” 

Your mere theorists are not wise enough 
to pick up all the facts of human experience. 
The older I grow the more I depend on 
experience for guidance, because the world 
is so complex that our theories may easily 
leave out some element essential to a safe 
conclusion. Take experience, through long 
ages; it isa drag-net that lets no fish escape. 
You have no drag-net of that sort in mere 
speculations or philosophies. I do not care 
how wise your schools may be, they are not 
as wise as experience. Church drag-nets 
have great loopholes in them, and it is 
only the ages, it is only the prolonged fruit- 
fulness of the church in these marvelous 
productions of the Spirit that shows that 
the Spirit abides in the church. 

IV. 

The harmony of all the human faculties, 
each taken at its best, cannot be attained, 
except by imitation of the mind that was 
in Christ as ideal man, and we cannot too 
often insist on this as a fact of human 
experience, that there is no peace for us 
until we imitate the mind which was in 
Christ. “The unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace” is the supreme single test 
of the possession of the Spirit. 

The natural is the Christ-like. The Holy 
Spirit gives peace only to the soul that 


yields to the Lord, the Spirit. We are so 
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made that the machinery within us cannot 
be operated frictionlessly unless according 
to the plan revealed in the soul of Him 
who was man at his climax. If I were an 
infidel, I should admit that proposition as 
an indisputable verity in ethical science. 
In the highest part of our human endow- 
ment we are so constituted that we cannot 
have peace of all the faculties with each 
other until we give reason and conscience 
supremacy. We are made in that style. 
And you will find that when a soul does 
acquire peace, it has done so in this way. 
The nine beatitudes, the twelve com- 
mandments, the fifty cans and cannots, the 
twenty verilies, the four alls of the great 
commission, the six whatsoevers of Saint 
Paul, all imply that there is a definite 
structure in human nature; and it will be 
found that there is no possibility of secur- 
ing the unity of the spirit with itself or 
with the Divine Omnipresence, harmony 
between the faculties or harmony between 
the whole soul and God, except upon the 
basis of the plan outlined in these supreme 
self-revelations of God. I advise you to 
study your fifty cans and cannots, your 
twenty verilies, your twelve commandents, 
your nine beatitudes, your four alls, your 
six whatsoevers, and ascertain by prayerful 
inspection of your own spirit whether you 
can approach peace anywhere except along 
the lines of these highroads to the heart, 
and the mind that was in Christ. I should 
believe in that if I did not believe in 
inspiration at all. I should say, here is the 
road to peace.. There is no other road. We 
are so made that a constitutional necessity 
forbids peace to any soul not harmonized 
with the Holy Spirit. Man, by original 
inner structure, is Christian. His heart 
cannot rest until it obeys the plan of his 
nature, and this plan was exhibited in its 
fullness only in Him who was sinless. 
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“Thou hast made us for Thyself,” said Saint 
Augustine, “and our hearts cannot rest 
until they rest in Thee.” 

¥s 

It is important to emphasize the fact 
that the special gifts of the Spirit, those 
which come when we yield to God, or to 
the best we know, inner illuminations, the 
sense of sonship, of pardon, of peace, utterly 
unobtainable in any other way, may be 
sought by all Christians. These gifts are 
attested by the history of all the saints as 
normal to the regenerate man. Our phi- 
losophy is not complete until we take into 
view the experience of the soul that has 
attained peace with itself. Our ethical and 
theological science must study the regener- 
ate soul; that is, the spirit that has acquired 
peace with its own faculties and between 
itself and the Divine Spirit. 

But it is also important to notice, on the 
other hand, that there are supernormal gifts 
of the Spirit, which belong to some, and 
not to all, regenerate souls. These super- 
normal gifts are not abnormal. 

The London Psychical Society speaks of 
that part of our conscioushess which is 
below our ordinary perception, as sublim- 
inal, meaning something below the thres- 
hold of the mind. Subliminal consciousness 
signifies what the accepted metaphysical 
vocabulary calls the region below conscious- 
ness. If such a word as subliminal may be 
introduced into the language, as it has 
been, I shall beg leave to introduce another 
just as much needed and quite as justifiable. 
Every door has a top as well as a bottom, a 
lintel as well as a threshold. And there 
are experiences which appear to come down 
upon us from a region above consciousness, 
as well as experiences that come up from 
below. They are familiar to everyone who 
has studied his mature experience in spir- 
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itual things. What comes from above the 
lintel, I would call superlintellic. And if 
there is a subliminal consciousness, there is 
a superlintellic consciousness. This new 
word is much needed. There are experi- 
ences shot into our souls and almost as 
tangibly known to be from without us, as 
an arrow shot into this assembly through 
one of these windows would be known to 
come from some place beyond the wall and 
from some power not represented by the 
persons in this auditorium. You have 
ideas, you have scriptural texts, you have, it 
may be, other sound words of advice shot 
into your minds at critical moments. I do 
not believe that these are cases of inspira- 
tion, but I believe that there is a superlin- 
tellic consciousness; it is partly human, it 
is partly the abiding of the Divine Spirit 
in the human faculties. As the air is in the 
clouds, so God’s Omnipresence fills all finite 
things. As the air fills the clouds, so the 
Divine Spirit, for our weal or our woe, fills 
us; and out of the region below conscious- 
ness, out of the region above consciousness, 
things may flash upon us that are in us, 
but not of us. I respect these experiences, 
but I would not have everyone seek for 
them. They are not to be sought by all, 
but are to be reverenced by all when duly 
attested by their fruits. 

Saint Augustine once heard a voice call 
to him in his days of dissipation, ‘Rise and 
read, rise and read.” He opened a certain 
epistle and read, “Not in chambering and 
wantonness.” He could hardly finish the 
passage on account of his agitation, so 
exactly it rebuked him along the line of his 
besetting sins. He believed that this voice 
came from the Holy Spirit. He did not 
claim that he was inspired at all, but an 
illumination that the Spirit gave him 
brought him into a new life. Joan of Are 
heard voices; positive commands were sent 
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to her. They may have been wholly sub- 
jective in their origin. I do not say they 
were not; but they had important historical 
effects. And even if they were subjective 
in origin, who knows that they were not 
prompted from on high? 

You say the Bible was not written by 
dictation, and that you do not believe in 
verbal inspiration. For one I can easily 
believe that parts of the Bible were actually 
dictated. If thoughts may be shot into 
my mind, with words of the most definite 
sort expressing them, I do not know why 
they may not have been shot into the minds 
of prophets and apostles. It is altogether 
possible that words may have been dictated 
in many cases. The tone of the whole 
Biblical literature is such that one would 
think it was‘all presided over by one Spirit, 
and the writers often used the very words 
which they heard from above, and yet 
within, their souls. I hold a very high and 
severe theory of inspiration, and I hold it 
in the name of psychology as well as in 
the name of Biblical revelation. 

All these tests of the possession of the 
Spirit by individuals are to be sternly 
applied to the church. All these gifts may 
be sought in their lower ranges by every 
Christian, so that spiritual illumination, 
not inspiration, may be expected to appear 
anywhere in the church, not in any partic- 
ular class, but in the whole company of 
regenerate souls in the world. 


VI. 


You will expect me, therefore, to warn 
you against twoextremes in determining the 
true doctrine of the administration of the 
church by the Holy Spirit : 

First. Against the extreme of the Roman 
Catholic theory, which is vitiated by false 
claims of sacerdotal imperialism. 

Cardinal Manning tells us that the church 
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was founded by the Holy Spirit, and not by 
the study of the New Testament. There 
was no New Testament in existence when 
the Holy Spirit was given at Pentecost in 
such abundance. The church was founded 
by the Spirit, and the leaders of the church 
in the apostolic age communicated their 
wisdom to the leaders of the next age, and 
so, as Roman Catholics claim, tradition is 
of immense consequence. All the wisdom 
of the apostles has not been gathered up 
in their letters, which Cardinal Manning 
calls very fragmentary. He believes that 
even the gospels are fragmentary. But we 
must remember that the oral gospel pre- 
ceded the written gospel, and that the 
church was really founded on the former as 
well as on the gifts of the Spirit at Pente- 
cost. The oral gospel may have contained 
many things not in the written, but noth- 
ing contrary to what is in the written, 
because the apostles who delivered the oral 
gospel afterward wrote our present gospels, 
or authorized them. Protestants hold that 
the oral gospel founded the church, and 
that the oral gospel was harmonious with 
the written gospel; so that, from the very 
first, the Word was the rule of the church. 
But the Catholic claim is that much 
instruction which was not taken up into 
the Scriptures was taken up into the heart 
of the church, and has come down by 
tradition; that the apostles were organs of 
the Holy Ghost; that they had successors 
that were also organs of the Holy Ghost in 
a sense in which no other persons in the 
church were; and thus to skip ages of per- 
version and distortion of doctrine, you come 
to the supreme falsehood that the Pope is 
the vicar of Christ and infallible, because 
he is the vicar and mouthpiece of the Holy 
Ghost. That is the endlessly mischievous 
Roman Catholic claim. The error of such 
sacerdotalism lies in denying the possession 
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of the gifts of the Holy Spirit by the whole 
church, denying that the mass of believers 
may receive these illuminations, arrogating 
to one class special illumination by the 
Holy Ghost, and so making that class lords 
over God’s heritage. Cardinal Manning is 
never weary of endeavoring to show that 
from a right doctrine of the Holy Ghost, 
we must derive the doctrine of the infal- 
libility of the Pope. And we, as Protes- 
tant Christians, ought never to be weary of 
asserting the possibility of the possession 
of the special gifts of the Spirit by all 
regenerate souls. 

Nevertheless, we ought never to weary of 
honoring the Holy Ghost as He inhabits 
the whole church. Where two or three are 
gathered together, there is Christ among 
them. But the churches that God inhabits, 
when they agree age after age, are certainly, 
in a high sense, a Shakinah in history. We 
repudiate, with the whole force of our 
scholarly convictions and of our Christian 
experience, the idea that the Holy Ghost is 
especially given to a sacerdotal class. 

Secondly, we must avoid the extreme 
represented by the Quaker theory, which is 
defective by reason of the false claims of 
mystic individualism. Many scholarly 
writers in support of the doctrines of the 
Friends, which on the whole I revere, assert 
that the inner illumination of the Spirit is 
superior to the written Word. The Word 
came from the Spirit. My personal experi- 
ence comes from the Spirit. This is nearer 
to me than that. I must be guided by this 
rather than that; and by that only as this 
confirms it. That is the doctrine of some 
extreme defenders of mystic individualism. 
Of course, there are cautious writers on that 
side of our theological discussions who do 
not go so faras this. The Quaker doctrine, 
stated with proper qualifications, does not 
throw discredit on the Holy Spirit in the 
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Word. I do not think it fair to say that 
the Friends consider the inner light of 
superior authority, on the whole, to that in 
the Scriptures. 

But we have, in the third place, the dem- 
ocratic theory, which seems to stand mid- 
way between these extremes of the Catholic 
and the Quaker theory, but may be vitiated 
by the predominance of party spirit or 
other unregenerate moods, in the majorities 
in the church. The Holy Spirit is with 
majorities, we say in modern times; and a 
greater falsehood could hardly be uttered. 
We must beware of unregenerate elements 
even in the church. We must beware of 
saying that the voice of the people is the 
voice of God. Ours is a democratic age, 
but the supreme powers of the universe did 
not hold their position in ancient days, and 
do not hold it in modern days, by any 
elective procedure. We are attempting 
continually to manage the church as secular 
bodies are managed for the most part in our 
time, by the voice of majorities. It may 
often happen that the voice of the majority 
misleads the church, because having in it 
little or no authority from the Holy Spirit, 

The apostolic Biblical method teaches 
individuals and churches to wait upon the 
Holy Spirit alone for guidance. The Spirit 
belongs to the whole church and not to its 
officers merely. Sometimesit belongschiefly 
to the poor, and always chiefly to those who 
bear the most of its fruits. Those who are 
the most thoroughly surrendered to the Spirit 
are those to whom we ought to surrender. 
They are those who least claim that we should 
surrender to their guidance, but they are 
those who most deserve that we should. 


VIL. 


The Holy Spirit, as administrator of the 
church, governs all its activities. 

1. The Holy Spirit should govern the 
church in the choice of its teachers and 


rulers. “It seemed good to the Holy Spirit 
and to us,” the first apostles say, to do this 
and that. So sure were the apostles of 
guidance from the Spirit, that they could 
always say they performed their chief acts 
by advice of the Holy Ghost. 

2. The Holy Spirit should be the admin- 
istrator of the church in the settlement of 
its religious faith. A distinguished profes- 
sor who honors us by his presence (the Rev. 
Professor Daniel Steele, of Boston Univer- 
sity), has published a very remarkable 
discussion entitled “The Holy Spirit the 
Conservator of Orthodoxy.” It has had 
wide publication, and contains highly sug- 
gestive courses of thought. Not theological 
schools, except so far as they are dominated 
by the Spirit; not theological parties, 
except so far as they are dominated by the 
Spirit; not this or that great city church, 
except so far as it is dominated by the 
Spirit; not this or that combination of 
churches, except so far as it is dominated 
by the Spirit—but the Holy Spirit itself is 
to be the Conservator of Orthodoxy. Notice 
the notorious spiritual history of the ages. 
Wherever and whenever the Holy Spirit 
has been prominent in the church and 
proved its presence by the fruits, love, joy, 
peace, there Orthodoxy has been honored. 
You think [ am given to debate, that I love 
controversy; and you never were more 
mistaken than in any such opinion if you 
hold it. But I am attached to sound views 
that the ages have indorsed; and even here 
in Boston, beaten on by so many winds of 
doctrine, I rejoice to champion what I 
believe has had the approval of God century 
after century, and especially the approval 
of the Holy Spirit in every time of pro- 
found religious awakening. (Applause.) 
The spiritual balance and harmony of all 
the Evangelical creeds is one of the most 
notorious facts in the history of the church, 
but it is no more notorious than the fact 
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of their spiritual fruitfulness or than that 
of the spiritual barrenness of their oppo- 
sites. 

3. The Holy Spirit is to be the adminis- 
trator of the church in the preaching of 
the Word. “Settle it therefore in your 
hearts not to meditate beforehand what you 
shall say.” 1 do not underrate education, 
but we do not enough reverence in religious 
teaching a certain illumination that comes 
to the soul totally surrendered to God. I 
would have the Holy Spirit the master of 
assemblies. I would have the Holy Spirit 
the master of literature. I would have the 
Holy Spirit speaking through us, as it will 
when we yield to it utterly, giving our word 
something of talismanic power, some influ- 
ence proceeding from what is in us, but not 
of us, something coming from above us, 
something from the soul that enswathes us, 
and not merely from human sources. That 
this style of preaching, this style of wri- 
ting, is possible, the history of the ages 
proves abundantly. 

4. I would have the service of song in 
the house of the Lord governed by the 
administration of the Spirit. Can you, or 
can you not, introduce simony into the 
church? Some good judges have called it 
by that name—the paid music of our merely 
artistic choirs without the Spirit behind it, 
or at least without the Spirit’s indorsement 
in many cases. I believe in a choir of souls 
that can sing from the depths of regener- 
ate hearts. (Loud applause.) 

5. I would have prayer and Evangelistic 
work everywhere dominated by the Spirit, 
administered by it. Consider the subtlety 
of the instruction in the order of the peti- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer. It is most 
distinctly taught in that form of prayer, 
not only that adoration, confession, thanks- 
giving and petition are parts of prayer, but 
that self-surrender to God is a part of 
prayer also. The petition that God’s King- 
dom may come, and His will be done on 
earth as in heaven, includes the petition 
that His kingdom may come, and His will 
be done in us this instant as in heaven. 
This act of self-surrender is required of us 
by the Lord’s Prayer even before we ask for 
daily bread and the pardon of our sins. A 
special gift of the Spirit is always made to 
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the soul that thus surrenders to God. The 
Holy Spirit is our most important daily 
food. ‘The order of the petitions in the 
Lord’s Prayer is, therefore, vastly signiticant. 
After the act of self-surrender to God and 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, pardon is prom- 
ised to those who follow the Spirit in the 
confession and abandonment of sin, and to 
this is added protection in temptation and 
deliverance from the evil one. 

6. I would have the Holy Spirit dom- 
inate the visitation of the church from house 
to house. If the laying of hands on the 
sick by those who are filled with the Spirit 
is known from experience to be blessed of 
God in the healing of some functional dis- 
eases—I must speak hypothetically here— 
let us thank God for such experiences. 
Let us use the ordinary means of recovery, 
and pray God to bless those also. 

7. And I would have, lastly, the Holy 
Spirit dominate missions at home and 
abroad, and all the relations of the churches 
to current reforms. Do you think that the 
early Christians had very little to say of 
the current reforms of their times? Had 
they not something to say on idolatry? 
Were not Christians asked to sacrifice to 
idols and to the images of the emperor, 
and to false gods, and did they not prefer 
death to any yielding to such pagan sug- 
gestions? The early Christians maintained 
the reforms that Christian doctrines incul- 
cate, and thus set us an example for these 
ages on which the duty has fallen of carry- 
ing through prodigious reforms, some of 
them as difficult as those which the early 
church brought to success. 

When the church is administered with 
thoroughness in all its departments by the 
Holy Spirit, she becomes glorious as the 
sun, fair as the moon, and terrible as an 
army with banners. “Oh, thou afflicted, 
tossed with tempest and not comforted, 
behold, I will lay thy stones with fair 
colors and thy foundations with sapphires. 
And I will make thy windows of agates 
and thy gates of carbuncles, and all thy 
borders of pleasant stones. And all thy 
children shall be taught of the Lord and 
great shall be the peace of thy children. 
No weapon that is formed against thee 
shall prosper.” (Is. liv. 11-17.) 
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Mother Stewart. Frances Willard, LL.D. 
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MOTHER STEWART—A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY CLIFTON 


GREAT tidal wave of excitement 
swept over Ohio in the year 1872, 
and its influence reached other states. The 
evils of the traffic in intoxicating liquors 
were brought most impressively before the 
masses of the people by the appeals and 
prayers of Christian women. Thousands 
of wives, mothers and sisters who had 
suffered indescribable miseries and wrongs 
from the ravages of the drinking-dens 
seemed moved by a common purpose to 
protest against the further continuance of 
the traffic and to appeal to God and the 
people for relief and protection. The move- 
ment—to which a distinguished journalist, 
the late Major W. D. Bickham, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, gave the name of “The Women’s 
Crusade’—was of such a remarkable char- 
acter and of such grand proportions that it 
is beyond the power of pen or tongue to 
adequately describe it. Whole commu- 
nities were moved. Great audiences were 
thrilled and shaken and swayed by emo- 
tion. Women and men unaccustomed to 
appear before the public, having had their 
tongues touched with fire, set the masses of 
the people aflame. One of the most won- 
derful of these orators was ‘Mother’ (Mrs. 
E. D.) Stewart,” a granddaughter of a 
Revolutionary soldier, a tender and big- 
hearted woman, with bright eyes, keen 
intellect, a sharp tongue and tremendous 
courage, who feared God and not man, and 
who, in rain or snow or mud, led bands of 
praying women from one drinking-place to 
another in her own city, Springfield, Ohio, 
with remarkable results. Many dram-shops 
were closed and not a few liquor-sellers and 
drinking men were reformed. 
Mother Stewart was born at Piketon, 
Ohio, April 25, 1816, and in the course of 
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time became a resident of Springfield. 
During the war she had been very active 
and efficient in forwarding supplies to hos- 
pitals, and in working among the sick and 
wounded, and so tender and constant and 
loving were her ministrations that she was 
accepted by the ‘boys in blue” as their 
‘Mother Stewart,” and by this title has she 
been known ever since, on at least three 
continents. In many cities in America, at 
national and state temperanse ccuven- 
tions, and in many churcnes and public 
halls, has her clear, ringing and penetra- 
ting but sympathetic voice been heard 
denouncing apathy and moral cowardice 
and expressing Christian tenderness and 
love for the victims of drink. She was one 
of the first of the world’s women to raise 
the standard of revolt against the dram- 
shop, and so robust and boundless were her 
Christian zeal and her courage that she 
united her street marchings and prayers at 
“saloon” doors with energetic attempts to 
wield the power of state and municipal 
enactments against the traffic, at the same 
time that she employed the greater force of 
the higher law—the divine law—of right 
and justice, and the still greater force of 
the abounding love for men, of our Heav- 
enly Father, and his divine Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The writer felt justified, early in Mother 
Stewart's first campaign, in calling her, in 
the publie journal of which he was the 
editor, a “Wendell Phillips in Petticoats,” 
and the phrase adhered to her, and followed 
her in her several visits to England and the 
Continent. For Mother Stewart has visited 
Europe three times, in response to invita- 
tions from temperance organizations in 
England, and visited all portions of Great 
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Britain, having been warmly welcomed 
everywhere by the masses of the people and 
listened to with closest attention by assem- 
bled thousands. In 1876 she was enabled, 
as the result largely of her Christian and 
most thoroughly evangelistic temperance 
work, to assist in the formation of the 
British Women’s Temperance Union, at 
New-Castle-on-Tyre. Again, in 1891, was 
she invited to England, and there was a 
repetition of former scenes. No American 
woman ever received a warmer welcome in 
Great Britain. In this year she attended, 
as a delegate from America, the world’s 
convention of temperance women at Edin- 
burgh. But the crowning personal triumph 
of this great evangelist and feminine apostle 
of the gospel of total abstinence reform—a 
reform of the heart and the life as well as 
the habits—was witnessed in the summer 
of 1895, when, on the invitation and 
through the liberality of England’s greatest 
temperance and social reformer, Lady Henry 
Somerset, she again crossed the ocean, in 
her eightieth year, and became her guest. 
With her, and sharing this honor, was that 
other famous American, Miss Frances FE. 
Willard, president of the World’s Christian 
Temperance Union, a woman with a silver 
tongue, yet of tremendous energy, of an 
organizing power that is nothing less than 
marvelous, of sublime courage, of unfalter- 
ing persistence, and an ambition that would 
hardly be satisfied were the world at her 
feet. At the World’s Women’s Christian 
Temperance Convention, held in London in 
1895, Mother Stewart was the observed of 
all observers—‘‘the cynosure of all eyes.” 
With her beautiful snow-white hair, her 
flashing eyes, her flushed cheeks and her 
commanding presence, she was easily con- 
ceded to be at least one of the chief figures 
of the great occasion. Whenever she 
appeared, in the audience or upon the plat- 


form, there was loud and prolonged applause 
and the waving and fluttering of thousands 
of handkerchiefs from the Christian women 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, as well 
as from their sisters in France, Germany 
and elsewhere who were present. On the 
occasion of the opening of the convention 
at the City Temple, on Holborn, on Sunday 
afternoon, she was on the platform. 
Though feeble from long illness and much 
affected by emotion, her voice rang out with 
old-time clearness and vigor and reached 
the remotest portions of the great audito- 
rium. She spoke with such interest and 
favor of former campaigns in Europe and 
America that the great audience was thrilled 
with enthusiastic admiration. She said: 
“If my ‘Crusade’ sisters, as they walked the 
streets in American cities with their Bibles 
hugged to their hearts, or as they knelt in 
the ‘saloon,’ could have lifted the veil of 
the intervening years and got a glimpse of 
this glorious consummation, I fancy a great 
Methodist shout would have rang out upon 
the air.” As she sat in the Royal Albert 
hall (near Hyde Park), looking on that 
great throng of ten to twelve thousand 
people and the processions of committees 
that brought the greeting of the many 
temperance organizations of the United 
Kingdom, the exultation of her heart illu- 
mined her face, and it was not difficult to 
imagine a halo encircling her brow. It was 
the greatest occasion of a life which had 
known many that were really great. When 
presented to the audience she was most 
warmly greeted. She uttered but a few 
eloquent sentences at this meeting. As 
she stood at the front of the platform, her 
picture, in gigantic proportions, was thrown, 
by means of lime-light, on a canvas 
stretched above her, and the effect upon the 
audience was electric. 


With twelve hundred others Mother 
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Stewart attended a garden party at the 
“Priory” Reigate, Lady Somerset’s ancestral 
home, and her portrait was taken with 
those of Lady Somerset and Miss Willard, 
by the Queen’s especial photographer, and 
a reproduction of this portrait accompanies 
this article. Mrs. Stewart, in John Wes- 
ley’s chapel, on the “Old City Road,” on 
Sunday, the twenty-third of June, spoke 
with her old-time enthusiasm, and greatly 
to the gratification of her audience. 

At Grindelwald, in Switzerland, at a 
world’s convention of Christian workers, 
she was carried in a chair up the side of a 
mountain, and although quite ill, addressed 
an interested audience. While at Grindel- 
wald she was honored with an invitation to 
tea by Madame Merle d’Aubigne, widow of 
the author of the famous “History of the 
Reformation.” 

Afterward, by invitation of Commissioner 
Booth-Clibborn, she addressed several Sal- 
vation Army meetings in Paris. 

A farewell breakfast was given Mother 
Stewart at Liverpool, at which city she was 
waiting to take the steamer for America. 
Mr. Osborne, who was assisting Lady 
Somerset, and who was one of Mother 
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Stewart’s warmest friends and most efficient 
helpers when she was in England nineteen 
years before, was present on this occasion, 
as was also Mr. Kempster, one of the most 
prominent temperance journalists of Great 
Britain, and in the presence of twelve 
thousand people Mr. Kempster gave our dis- 
tinguished American a parting kiss. 

Mother Stewart, after her good work of 
a lifetime in behalf of all movements for 
the restoration and redemption of the fallen, 
now resides in her comfortable and pleas- 
ant home, known as “Appletree Place,” on 
Yellow Springs Street, in Springfield, Ohio. 
Around her, on every side, are many tokens 
of appreciation, friendship and love of 
many friends living in her own country, 
and of many more dwelling in distant lands. 
Mother Stewart has been, to a greater 
extent than any other temperance orator, 
the representative of both the law and the 
gospel—the law for the aggressive trans- 
gressor and the gospel for its many victims. 
Her gospel represented the principles of 
repentance, reform and salvation, and she 
has always held the banner of her Master 
and Leader, the Lord Jesus Christ, at the 
front of the column. 








WINNOWINGS 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S BOYHOOD. 
MeClure’s: 
oo cheerful, unwrinkled, handsome 
and almost youthful face of Lincoln, 
in the very prime of manhood, which serves 
as frontispiece to McClure’s for November, 
is p-rhaps the most interesting contribution 
ever made to Lincoln portraiture. It is sur- 
prising that this wonderful picture, which is 
the earliest portrait of Lincoln, and is from 
a daguerreotype owned by his son Robert 
T. Lincoln, has never before been engraved 
or published. It was taken at least twelve 
years before any other known portrait. 
There are five other portraits of Lincoln 
in the magazine, all very interesting and 
rare, and the first chapters of a new 
biography. 

This new life of Lincoln is a genuinely 
fresh, vigorous and absorbing narrative. 
In no other biography with which we are 
acquainted does the reader come so close 
to the young Lincoln. Miss Tarbell has 
succeeded in collecting such a fund of fact 
and anecdote from surviving contemporaries 
regarding Lincoln’s youth in Kentucky and 
Indiana, his family, his manner of life, his 
employments, his education and his charac- 
ter, that a story more abounding in incident 
and interest could not be asked. Even 
more unexpected than the information 
brought to light is the abundance and 
interest of the pictures found to illustrate 
it. Never before have the scenes of 
Lincoln’s early life been so fully and beau- 
tifully pictured. 


November. 


**sBRAHAM LINCOLN’S BOYHOOD IN KENTUCKY. 


“The home into which the child came 
was a poor one. The cabin was not ‘the 
picturesque, vine-clad one of the story- 
books,’ says a resident of the country, who 
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has followed in detail the scenes of the 
president’s early life, ‘but one standing out 
in a clearing, with only one small room, 
a door, but no window, a stick chimney, 
with open cracks through which swept the 
winds, the rain, the snows of winter, and 
the swarms of mosquitoes insummer. We 
take an inventory of the furniture of that 
cabin: bunks, the mattress of dry leaves, 
the slab stools, the open fireplace. We 
note the absence of even the necessities of 
life—-neither stove, window nor floor.’ 
The only one of Mr. Lincoln’s early 
acquaintances now living, Mr. Austin Gol- 
laher, said to a representative of this 
magazine, in describing the poverty of 
these early surroundings: 

“*At the time of Abraham's birth his 
father was away from home. Some of her 
neighbors who were with Mrs. Lincoln at 
the event learned that she was destitute of 
anything in the nature of food. Some of 
the ladies called upon Judge William 
Cessna, one of the most prominent men of 
that time in this section, in Mrs. Lincoln’s 
behalf, and he donated flour and other 
articles of food.’ 

“The picture is dark, but, fortunately, 
there are those who remember pleasanter 
things about it. Christopher Columbus 
Graham says of some of the stories of 
the poverty in Thomas Lincoln’s family: 

‘““Tt is all stuff about Tom Lincoln keep- 
ing his wife in an open shed in a winter 
when the wild animals left the woods and 
stood in the corners next the stick-and-clay 
chimneys, so as not to freeze to death; or, 
if climbers, they got on the roof. They 
had a cow and calf, milk and butter, a good 
feather-bed, for I have slept in it whilethey 
took the buffalo robes on the floor, because 
{[ was a doctor. They had home-woven 
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“kiverlids,” big and little pots, a loom and 
wheel; and William Hardesty, who was 
there, too, can say with me that Tom Lin- 
coln was a man, and took care of his wife.’ 


“LINCOLN AS A LABORER IN INDIANA. 


“By the time they became settled in 
Indiana, Abraham had become an important 
member of the family. He was remarkably 
strong for his years, and the work he could 
do ina day was a decided advantage to 
Thomas Lincoln. The ax which had been 
put into his hand to help in making the 
first clearing he had never been allowed to 
drop; indeed, as he says himself, ‘from 
that till within his twenty-third year he 
was almost constantly handling that most 
useful instrument.’ Besides, he drove the 
team, cut down the elm and linn brush with 
which the stock was often fed, learned to 
handle the old shovel-plow, to wield the 
sickle, to thresh the wheat with a flail, to 
fan and clean it with a sheet, to go to mill 
and turn the hard-earned grist into flour; 
in short, he learned all the trades the settler’s 
boy must know, and well enough so that 
when his father did not need him he could 
hire him to the neighbors. Thomas Lincoln 
also taught him the rudiments of carpentry 
and cabinet-making, and kept him busy 
some of the time as his assistant in his 
trade. There are houses still standing, in 
and near Gentryville, on which it is said he 
worked. The families of Lamar, Jones, 
Crawford, Gentry, Turnham and Richard- 
son all claim the honor of having employed 
him upon their cabins. 

“As he grew older he became one of the 
strongest and most popular ‘hands’ in the 
vicinity, and much of his time was spent as 
a ‘hired boy’ on some neighbor's farm. 
For twenty-five cents a day—paid to his 
father—he was hostler, plowman, wood- 
chopper and carpenter, besides helping the 


women with the ‘chores.’ For them, so 
say the legends, he was ready to carry 
water, make the fire, even tend the baby. 
No wonder that a laborer who never 
refused to do anything asked of him, who 
could ‘strike with a mallet heavier blows’ 
and ‘sink an ax deeper into the wood’ 
than anybody else in the community, and 
who at the same time was general help 
for the women, never lacked a job in 
Gentryville. 


“HOW LINCOLN GOT HIS LEARNING. 


“With all this hard living and hard work, 
Lincoln was getting in this period a desul- 
tory kind of Not that he 
received much schooling. He went ‘by 
littles,’ he says; ‘in all it did not amount 
to more than a year.’ But more or less of 
the school-room is a matter of small impor- 
tance ifa boy has learned to read and to 
think of what he reads. And that this boy 
had learned. His stock of books was small, 
but he knew them thoroughly, and they 
were good books to know ; the Bible, sop’s 
‘Fables,’ ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ Bunyan's 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ a ‘History of the 
United States,) Weems’ ‘Life of Wash- 
ington,’ and the ‘Statutes of Indiana.’ 
These are the chief ones we know about. 
He did not own them all, but sometimes 
had to borrow them from the neighbors, a 
practice which resulted in at least one 
casualty; for Weems’ ‘Life of Washington’ 
he allowed to get wet, and to make good 
the loss he had to pull fodder three days. 
No matter. The book became his then, 
and he could read as he would. Fortu- 
nately, he took this curious work in profound 
seriousness, which a wide-awake boy would 
hardly be expected to do to-day. Washing- 
ton became an exalted figure in his 
imagination; and he always contended 
later, when the question of the real char- 
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acter of the first president was brought up, 
that it was wiser to regard him as a godlike 
character, heroic in nature and deeds, as 
Weems did, than to contend that he was 
only a man, who, if wise and good, still 
made mistakes and indulged in follies like 
other men. ‘ 

‘Besides these books he borrowed many. 
He once told a friend that he ‘read through 
every book he had ever heard of in that 
country for a circuit of fifty miles.’ From 
everything he read he made long extracts, 
using a turkey-buzzard pen and brier-root 
ink. When he had no paper he would 
write on a board, and thus preserve his 
selections until he secured a copy-book. 
The wooden fire-shovel was his usual slate, 
and on its back he would cipher with a 
charred stick, shaving it off when covered. 
The logs and boards in his vicinity were 
always filled with his figures and quotations. 
By night he read and worked as long as there 
was light, and he kept abook in the crack of 
the logs in his loft, to have it at hand at 
peep of day. When acting as ferryman, in 
his nineteenth year, anxious, no doubt, to 
get through the books of the house where 
he boarded before he left the place, he read 
every night ‘till midnight,’ so says his 
room-mate. In his habits of reading and 
study, the boy had little encouragement 
from his father, but his step-mother did all 
she could for him. Indeed, between the 
two there soon grew up a relation of touch- 
ing gentleness and confidence. 


“LINCOLN AS A VILLAGE ORACLE AND ORATOR. 


“One man in Gentryville, Indiana, a Mr. 
Jones, the storekeeper, took a Louisville 
paper, and here Lincoln went regularly to 
read and discuss its contents. All the men 
and boys of the neighborhood gathered 
there, and everything which the paper 
related was subjected to their keen, shrewd 
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common sense. It was not long before 
young Lincoln became the favorite member 
of the group, and the one listened to most 
eagerly. Politics were warmly discussed 
by these Gentryville citizens, and it may 
be that sitting on the counter of Jones’ 
grocery Lincoln even discussed slavery. It 
certainly was one of the live questions of 
Indiana at that date. 

“Young Lincoln was not only winning 
in these days in the Jones grocery-store a 
reputation as a debater and story-teller, he 
was becoming known as a kind of back- 
woods orator. He could repeat with effect 
all the poems and speeches in his various 
school readers; he could imitate to perfec- 
tion the wandering preachers who came to 
Gentryville, and he could make a political 
speech so stirring that he drew a crowd 
about him every time he mounted a stump. 
The applause he won was sweet; and 
frequently he indulged his gifts when he 
ought to have been at work—so thought 
his employers and Thomas, his father. It 
was trying, no doubt, to the hard-pushed 
farmers to see the men who ought to have 
been cutting grass or chopping wood throw 
down their sickles or axes to group around 
a boy whenever he mounted a stump to 
develop a pet theory or repeat with vari- 
ations yesterday’s sermon. In his fondness 
for speech-making he attended all the trials 
of the neighborhood, and frequently walked 
fifteen miles to Boonville to attend court. 

“He wrote as well as made speeches, and 
some of his productions were even printed, 
through the influence of his admiring 
neighbors; thus a local Baptist preacher 
was so struck with one of Abraham’s essays 
on temperance that he sent it to Ohio, 
where it appeared in some local paper. 
Another article, on ‘National Politics,’ so 
pleased a lawyer of the vicinity that he 
declared the ‘world couldn’t beat it.’” 
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LOUIS PASTEUR, SCIENTIST. 
Review of Reviews: November. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the November Review of Reviews is the 
interpretation of the life-work of L«uis 
Pasteur and its value to the world, by Pro- 
fessor Perey Frankland and the late John 
Tyndall. 


“SOME EVENTS IN HIS LIFE. 


‘“Pasteur’s father was a tanner whose 
early life had been the rough one of soldier 
in the Grand Armee. Like many other 
fathers, he wished to give his son the advan- 
tages he had been denied. He would make 
him an educated man, and with this deter- 
mination the elder Pasteur took upon him- 
self the task of superintending young 
Louis’ lessons every evening during the 
years the boy was attending the schools at 
Arbois. The college of Arbois having no 
professor of philosophy, young Pasteur 
quitted it for Besancon, where, having 
received the degree of Bachelor of Letters, 
he was retained as tutor. In the intervals 
of his duties he followed the course of 
mathematics necessary to prepare him for 
the scientific examinations at the Ecole 
Normale, Paris, which he successfully passed 
as fourteenth in the list of applicants for 
admission. He had now discovered that 
chemistry was to be his science, and he 
studied under Balard and Delafosse at the 
Keole and Dumas at the Sorbonne. It was 
while in the laboratory of the Ecole Nor- 
male that he began the study of crystals 
which later led to his wonderful discoveries 
respecting the polarization of light. In 
1848, having taken his degree of Doctor of 
Physics, Pasteur became Professor of 
Chemistry at Dijon and soon afterward at 
Strassburg. On obtaining this chair he 
married Mlle. Laurent, daughter of the 
Rector of the Academy. In 1854 he was 


nominated Dean of the Faculty of Science 
at Lille, and here, at the age of thirty-two, 
made some of his important discoveries. 
in 1857 Pasteur was called to Paris as the 
head of the scientific instruction of the 
Ecole Normale, in 1863 became Professor 
of Geology, Physics and Chemistry at the 
School of Fine Arts, and in 1867 he was 
made Professor of Chemistry at the Sor- 
bonne, which post he held until 1875. 
From all civilized countries M. Pasteur 
received honors and distinctions in recogni- 
tion of his great work. On his seventieth 
birthday he was presented with a gold 
medal, and deputations from all parts of 
the world attended his reception. He died 
September 28, 1895. 


“SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS. 


“This might fittingly be called the bac- 
teriological age, the era of the germ, the 
microbe. The discoveries and achievements 
of the late Louis Pasteur alone would 
almost warrant us in so designating these 
closing years of the nineteenth century. 
To most Americans, and to the English- 
speaking world in general, the personality 
of this great Frenchman is chiefly asso- 
ciated with his famous hydrophobia cure, 
for the reason, perhaps, that the later years 
of his life were spent in the development 
and application of this discovery. But he 
had won renown in the field of science long 
before he turned his attention to the study 
of rabies, and it is on account of his inves- 
tigations carried on during the early and 
middle years of his life, rather than his 
latest gift to humanity, that Pasteur will 
be remembered. 
up a new world, the world of the ‘infinitely 
little,’ and earned for himself the right to 
be called ‘father of bacteriology.’ As 
early as 1856, when but thirty-four years 
of age, he had been awarded by the 
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Royal Society the Rumford medal for his 
researches with reference to the polariza- 
tion of light, and then suddenly abandon- 
ing molecular physics he in succession 
demonstrated that fermentation, as of beer 
and wine, was always dependent on the life 
of a microscopic organism, as against the 
theory at that time championed by Liebig, 
the German chemist, that it was a form of 
oxidation; proved spontaneous generation 
impossible; restored to France the silk 
industry by a successful diagnosis and 
treatment of the disease which had well 
nigh ruined it; and discovered a remedy for 
the splenic fever which was working devas- 
tation among the sheep and cattle of agri- 
cultural France—in this discovery clearly 
establishing the parasitic theory.” 
EQUALITY AS THE BASIS 
SOCIETY. 


Century: November. 


OF GOOD 


Mr. Howells, in the November Century, 
writes on “Equality as the Basis of Good 
Society.” This is an essay dealing in a 
philosophic way with the relations of peo- 
ple in actual life. It evinces Mr. Howell’s 
keen insight as a novelist, and his terseness 
and grace as an essayist. 


“SOCIAL EQUALITY A BEAUTIFUL THING. 


“Equality is such a beautiful thing that 
I wonder people can ever have any other 
ideal. It is the only social joy, the only 
comfort. If you meet an inferior or a 
superior, you are at once wretched. Do 
you have any pleasure of the man who 
stands behind your chair at dinner? No 
more than of the man across the table who, 
because he is richer, or of better family, or 
of greater distinction, treats you de haut 
en bas. You spoil the joy of life for your 
inferior just as your superior spoils the joy 
of life for you. The sense of inferiority 
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infuriates; the sense of superiority intox- 
icates. he madness is more or less violent, 
as the temperament varies; but in some 
form it is felt wherever inequality is seen; 
and good society, which always hates a 
scene, instinctively does its best to ignore 
inequality. Of course, it can do this only 
on a very partial and restricted scale, and, 
of course, the result is an effect of equality, 
and not equality itself, or equality merely 
for the moment. 


‘‘WE ENJOY LIKENESS IN EACH OTHER. 


“What we truly enjoy in each other is 
likeness, not unlikeness. That is what 
makes the pleasure of good society. There 
is no rest save on the common ground. If 
I meet a man of different tradition, differ- 
ent religion, different race, different lan- 
guage, I am pleased with him for a moment, 
as I should be with a fairy or an amiable 
goblin; but he presently bores me, when 
the surprise of him is over. I find that we 
have no common ground. The perpetual 
yearning of our hearts is for intelligent 
response, and this can come only from our 
equals, from equality. 


“EQUALITY THE IDEAL OF SOCIETY. 


“The ideal of society is equality, because 
to the more enlightened, and to all in their 
more enlightened moments, inequality is 
irksome and offensive. You can have no 
pleasure of the man you look up to, or the 
man you look down on; the thing is impos- 
sible. Your soul is always seeking the 
level of your companion’s, and society 
formulates and expresses this instinctive 
desire for equality. The prince, the dis- 
tinguished person, if he is a gentleman, 
will do his best to efface your difference 
when he meets you in society, and it will be 
your fault or your misfortune if you can- 
not let him do so; he will not ask you to 
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be a snob or atoady. Inequality bores him; 
he is glad to get rid of it; and this is the 
mood of all good society. The better soci- 
ety is the more it shuns formality and 
seeks ease and freedom. The aristocrats, 
the highest equals, call each other by their 
first names, their nicknames, when they are 
by themselves, as the plebeians do. 


**\ SHAKER’S OPINION OF SOCIETY. 


“Some years ago I knew an elder of the 
Shakers who differed from many of his 
brethren, in having thought much about 
the social structure of his sect, though 
their communal life was rather favorable 
to thinking in all of them. We were talk- 
ing one day of the life of the world, which 
I defended; and he said in concession of 
my ground at one point, ‘If good society 
were what it appears to be on the surface, 
I could not find fault with it. If people in 
society behaved toward one another from 
motives of real kindness, as they behave 
now from motives of politeness, society 
would be an image of heaven; for in society 
you see people defer to one another; the 
strong give way to the weak; the brilliant 
and the gifted will not put the rest at a 
disadvantage, and they all seem to meet on 
an equality. The trouble is that their 
behavior is merely a convention, and not a 
principle; they behave beautifully from 
politeness, and not from kindness.’ 


“SOCIAL EQUALITY RULES IN TIMES OF PUBLIC 
DANGER. 


“Whenever men are remanded to a sit- 
uation where personal woith has sway, social 
equality reappears among them. In danger 
of any kind, in times of great hardship, in 
periods of struggle or suspense, in moments 
of patriotic emotion, equality again char- 
acterizes life, and one man is as good as 
another. In new countries, where people 


live in the need of neighborhood and kind- 
liness, equality is the rule; they laugh at 
the notion of anything else. That is the 
reason why equality was so long the ideal 
of America, for here we were everywhere 
emancipated from the old classifications by 
the necessity which knows no etiquette. 
We were forced to simplify ourselves; the 
New World, while it was new, had no use 
for the distinctions and differences of an 
older civility; and the Easterner, even now, 
when he goes West, finds a whole section 
incredulous of claims which his own sophis- 
tication has admitted. 


“HUMAN NATURE BETTER THAN ITS CONDI- 
TIONS. 


“T am a great friend of human nature, 
and I like it all the better because it has 
had to suffer so much unjust reproach. It 
seems to me that we are always mistaking 
our conditions for our natures, and saying 
that human nature is greedy and mean and 
false and cruel, when only its conditions 
are so. We say you must change human 
nature if you wish to have human brother- 
hood, but we really mean that you must 
change human conditions, and this is quite 
feasible. It has always been better than its 
conditions, and ready for new and fitter 
conditions, although many sages have tried 
to rivet the old ones upon it, out of some 
such mistaken kindness as would forbid the 
crustacean a changeof shell. The state of 
the crustacean after this change takes 
place is perilous, but with all its dangers it 
is not so perilous as the effort to keep its 
old shell on forever would be. 


‘HUMAN LIFE ALWAYS SEEKS ITS LEVEL. 
“Human life, which is fluid and not fixed, 
is like other fluids in seeking a level. It has 


always done this in times past, and has not 
rested till it has found the level of equality 
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in some place or other. It once found this 
in classes; and these became confluent with 
the gradual effect of time on their borders, 
and flowed into orders, larger and vaster. 
At last the larger expanses have begun to 
burst their bounds and to meet in the 
immeasurable level of equality of society.” 





HOW TO STUDY THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
Homiletic Review: November. 

All are interested in the problem of social 
life, but few, however, know how to study 
it thoroughly. We are indebted to the 
Homiletic Review for some valuable sug- 
gestions for obtaining accurate knowledge 
on this subject. 

“The facts to be learned lie immediately 
about the student, and for these facts he 
must go to the facts. He must make per- 
sonal observations, and mingle with the 
different classes. If he enters the palace, 
he must also visit the hut, and by personal 
contact must learn the views of the employ- 
ers and theemployed. Factories and work- 
shops should be entered, and the opinions 
of laborers obtained from laborers them- 
selves. Meetings and organizations of 
working-men deserve especial study, and 
much may be learned from the homes and 
the haunts of laborers. 

“Personal knowledge, however, is limited, 
and must be supplemented by the investiga- 
tions of others. The daily press contains 
valuable information, and our magazines 
and religious journals devote much space 
to social questions. Various trades and 
labor associations have their organs, and 
certain journals are published in the inter- 
est of capitalists, bankers, trusts and monop- 
olies. Figures often lie, but statistics are 
indispensable for understanding the move- 
ments of masses. Much important mate- 
rial is given in the reports of the United 
States Cominissioner of Labor, as those on 
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‘Slums,’ ‘Our Working-women,’ ‘Labor 
Laws’ and similar subjects. 

“The disciplines most closely related to 
our problem are sociology, social ethics, 
political economy and the science of politics, 
and not one of these can be neglected if 
the work is to be thorough. Sociology is 
still in the formative stage, and too chaotic 
for a complete system; but much valuable 
material has been accumulated. In social 
ethics good work has been done, but we are 
still waiting for a comprehensive system of 
principles, laws and applications. Marked 
progress has been made in political economy 
since the middle of this century, and it can 
no longer be called the dismal or brutal 
science; but everywhere it is in a state of 
fermentation. New interest has been 
excited in political science, and the process 
of evolution has been vigorous. Great 
stress is now laid, in Europe and America, 
on the function of the state in the solution 
of the social problem. Connected with 
these important subjects for the study of 
the problem we also emphasize the soci- 
ological principles of the New Testament as 
a most essential factor in the solution. 

‘Works dealing especially with the social 
problem are not as numerous as those on 
socialism; but the latter also discuss the 
problem, and may therefore be studied with 
profit. The works of Laveleye (‘Social- 
ism of To-day’), of Rae (‘Contemporary 
Socialism’), of Ely (‘Socialism and Social 
Reform’) and of W. H. Dawson (‘Ger- 
man Socialism’) are excellent. The clear- 
est brief exposition of the theories of Carl 
Marx, and of the social democracy, is ‘The 
Quintessence of Socialism,’ by Schaefile.” 





THE PLAGUE OF JOCULARITY. 
North American Review: November. 


An amusing essay on the “Plague of 
Jocularity,” by the late Professor H. H. 
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Boyesen, is one of the interesting features 
of the North American Review for Novem- 
ber. The author thinks it would be better 
for Americans to consider serious things 
more seriously. 

“Though I should be the last to depre- 
cate a fair seasoning of humor in our toil- 
some and troublous lives, I cannot but 
think that the seasoning with us takes the 
place of the dish and the dish of the sea- 
soning. We invert the proper relation. 
And this inversion entails some serious and 
disadvantageous consequences. In the first 
place, it kills conversation. Instead of that 
interchange of thought, which with other 
civilized nations is held to be one of the 
highest of social pleasures, we exchange 
jokes. We report the latest jests we have 
heard, and repeat the latest comic stories. 
At a certain season certain stories and jokes 
have a particular vogue, and you hear them 
at every dinner-table and at every club you 
enter. They get to be, at last, an intoler- 
able bore; and yet, whether you hear them 
the tenth or the hundredth time, your sense 
of politeness compels you to feign merri- 
ment. You have to know a man very well 
before you can venture to ‘ring the chest- 
nut-bell on him.’ No observation I made 
on returning from Europe in 1879 was to 
me more startling than the discovery that 
in the United States there is, properly 
speaking, no conversation; that is, conversa- 
tion of the kind that you enjoy in the best 
French and Italian salons. It is so much 
easier—it entails, in fact, no effort whatever 
—to rehearse ready-made anecdotes and 
facetiw; and to a hard-worked commercial 
people it is, I doubt not, a great relief to be 
able to fall back upon this conversational 
coinage, already stamped and polished, 
which makes no draft upon our intellectual 
capital. An author with whom I recently 
discussed this curious phenomenon offered 


me, however, another and highly plausible 
explanation. Intellectual capital, he says, 
is to the American too valuable to be 
expended in mere talk which brings no 
financial return. The merchant expends it 
in his counting-room, and is tired, if not 
cross, when he returns to the bosom of his 
family. The lawyer expends it in his office, 
and the author at his writing-desk. We 
have no class of people here who can afford 
to squander their best powers on conversa- 
tion; first, because we do not, like France, 
supply the social atmosphere in which the 
conversationalist thrives, and accordingly 
do not make it worth while for any one to 
aspire to eminence in that line; and, sec- 
ondly, we should probably vote him a bore 
and laugh at him behind his back, if we 
had him. But the habitual joker we do 
appreciate; the hoarder of funny stories is 
mistaken for a wit; dinner invitations are 
showered upon him, and his path is strewn 
with roses.” 





MEN AND WOMEN AND HORSES. 
Harper's: November. 

Brander Matthews, whose facile pen has 
painted for New York so many bits of local 
color, contributes to the November Harper’s 
a story with its scene laid at the annual 
horse show. Through the spectacles of a 
New England college professor we get a 
glimpse of aristocracy amusing itself. We 
are impressed, as was he, with the great 
expense of time, money and effort to keep 
people, who have nothing to do, from being 
bored. 

“The vast building seemed to Morton to 
be filled with men and women, all of them 
talking, many of them in motion. His 
first impression was of glittering hugeness, 
his second of restless bustle. He found 
himself swept along in the dense crowd 
that circled steadily around the high fence 
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which guarded the arena wherein the horses 
were exhibited. A thin line of more or less 
horsy fellows fringed the fence, and seemed 
interested in what was going on. ‘The 
most of the men and women who filled the 
broad promenade between the railing and 
the long tier of private boxes paid little or 
no attention to the arena; they gave them- 
selves up to staring at the very gaily 
dressed ladies in the boxes. It struck the 
New England college professor that the 
most of those present made no pretense of 
caring for the horses, as though horses 
could be seen any day; while they frankly 
devoted themselves to gazing at the people 
of fashion penned side by side in the boxes, 
and sometimes placing themselves plainly 
on exhibition. Some of those who were 
playing their parts on this narrow and 
elevated stage had the self-consciousness 
of the amateur, and some had the ease 
that comes of long practice. These latter 
looked as though they were accustomed to 
be stared at, as though they expected it of 
right, as though they were there on pur- 
pose to be seen. They seemed to know one 
another; and it seemed to Morton that they 
were apparently all members of a secret 
fraternity of fashion, with their own signs 
and passwords, and their own system of 
private grips; and they wholly ignored the 
people who had not been initiated and who 
were not members of their society. 

“To Morton the spectacle had the attrac- 
tion of novelty; it was so novel, indeed, 
that he did not quite know what to make of 
it. It disconcerted him not a little to see 
people of position and wealth, willing thus 
to show themselves off, dressed, many of 
them, as though with special intent to 
attract attention. As a student of sociol- 
ogy, he found this inspection of society— 
in the narrowest sense of the word—almost 
as instructive as it was interesting. At 
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times the vulgarity of the whole thing 
shocked him, more especially when he 
could hear the loud voices of overdressed 
women.” 

Into these excellent bits of description 
the author has woven the suggestion of a 
heart story that is truly pathetic in its 
hopeless ending. The college professor 
meets at the glittering horse show the 
woman he had loved in his student days. 
She has since married into the ‘smart set” 
of New York, and has grown weary of its 
round of diversion seeking. She strikes 
the key-note of true happiness in her words 
to her former lover: ‘You have your work 
to do and you do it. I don’t believe there 
is anything better in life than to be sure 
what you ought to work at and to be able 
to work at it.” 


AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 
Atlantic: November. 

The November Aflantic contains a most 
original article on the athletic training of 
women. It is in the form of a conversation, 
a brief extract from which follows: 

“Alumnus. But tell me, Alumna, you 
really think, then, your women’s colleges 
have demonstrated their right to perpetual 
existence? The gymnasium and athletic 
field are the crowning excellence of ours, 
you know. We have not reached this point 
except after centuries of growth. Aren't 
you in the experimental stage still. ( Aside.) 
That will fetch her. 

“Alumna. Experimental! Haven't we 
proved in less than fifty years, with cen- 
turies of neglect behind us, that women are 
the equals of men in college work? If I 
had my other memorandum-book with me, 
I could give you crowds of instances where 
sisters with the same preparation as their 
brothers have fairly beaten them in college. 
I have names, sir, and dates. 
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“Alumnus. I know. That is what patent 
medicine has taught you, Alumna. ‘Mrs. 
K., living at 65 East Jefferson Street, Chel- 
sea, after taking one bottle of the elixir rite 
was able to cook a dinner for fifteen adults. 
She was before not able to raise a loaf of 
bread.’ No more references to Lady Jane 
Grey, or even Mrs. Somerville. These 
records of contemporaneous women are 
your deadliest weapons. And statistics! 
Well, as old Dr. Walker used to say, ‘Sta- 
tistics? What are statistics good for, 
except to fight other statistics with?’ But 
come: grant you have demonstrated the 
mental equality of boys and girls of college 
age, and that you can make a college for 
women the duplicate of a college for men, 
what is the next step in your triumph of 
ideas? 

“Alumna. Ah! my mocking friend, you go 
too fast; and besides, we must not stray 
from the question before us, the subscrip- 
tion you are to make of—let me see—a 
hundred and fifty dollars. It is just because 
we have not fully duplicated the college 
that I am listening to you so patiently. 
We have repeated the intellectual side of 
college life, and in our more independent 
colleges we have matched you in camarad- 
erie and social life. But we confess with 
shame that we are as yet far behind on the 
athletic side. We have not caught up to 
you yet there, and that is why I was just 
saying that I wanted you to subscribe two 
hundred dollars to our new gymnasium 
and athletic field. 

“Alumnus. And until you complete the 
equipment of your college in this direction, 
you will be ata disadvantage as compared 
with us? 

“Alumna. Most certainly. You will not 
find me backward in admitting our defic- 
iency. The great wonder to me is that, 
with our desultory attention to athletics, we 


should have kept pace so with the men’s 
colleges in intellectual training. 

“Alumnus. Oh, but consider how much 
more time you have for study when you 
have not to practice on the eleven! 

“Alumna. Nonsense! 

“Alumnus. And don’t yourstatistics show 
that women who take a college course enjoy 
far better health than those who are 
debarred? Hasn’t nervous prostration been 
excluded from women’s colleges? 

“Alumna. Oh, it pleases you to be sarcas- 
tic! Let us come back to plain sense. 
Don’t you know that athletics has revolu- 
tionized the ideal of the scholar, and that 
the anemic, thin man with the scholarly 
stoop belongs to a past generation? If 
the gymnasium and athletic field have done 
this for you, why should not we perfect our 
college appointments equally? If colleges 
for women were to be started now for the 
first time, don’t you believe that the gym- 
nasium would be considered as indispensa- 
ble as the library? You must remember 
that all this physical development in your 
colleges has been going on since we began 
to build and equip our most thorough 
colleges. 

“Alumnus. Yes, Alumna, you are right. 
If the movement for women’s colleges were 
to begin now, it is most probable that one 
of the first steps would be in the direction 
of athletics; for there is no reason to sup- 
pose that we should be any wiser than we 
were a generation ago. 

“Alumna. What do you mean? Which 
movement are you condemning—that for 
the higher education of women, or that for 
the physical development of men? 

“Alumnus. Neither. I am simply saying 
that if we were to begin now to found col- 
leges for women, we should do just what 
our forebears did a generation ago, make 
them as nearly like men’s colleges as we 
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could; and, of course, that to-day would 
include athletics. We, too, should feel the 
need, as our fathers and mothers did, of 
making good the claim that girls in college 
could and should do the same things that 
boys did. 

“Alumna. Well, and why not? 

* dJumnus. You think, then, this has been 
demonstrated ? 

“Alumna. Certainly; except, as I said, so 
far as physical education is concerned. We 
are now to demonstrate that, also. I should 
like your subscription for two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

“Alumnus. Perhaps it may be in the 
books that we must make this demonstra- 
tion, also, before we have reached our final 
q.e.d. But do you seriously maintain that 
you must duplicate our apparatus and our 
sports? Would you, if we could give it 
to you, accept our gymnasium exactly as it 
stands, and make the same use of it, trapeze 
and all? 

“Alumna. Yes, certainly we should accept 
it. We needn’t use all your ropes and 
things. 

“Alumnus. And foot-ball? You will have 
foot-ball on your athletic field? 

“Alumna. Our director has invented a 
splendid game, which includes all the prin- 
ciples of foot-ball play, but leaves out the 


brutality. 

“Alumnus. That you leave to us, I sup- 
pose. 

“Alumna. There will be none left when 


we women show you what can be done in 
your own field of athletics.” 





A POET. 
Lippincott: November. 

The lesson that personal suffering leads 
to the broader and higher life is beautifully 
taught in an allegory by Geraldine Mey- 
rich, in the November Lippincott. 


“The angels had fashioned a human soul; 
and they brought it before the Lord of 
Life, that he might lay his hand upon it 
and bid it live. And as the Lord of Life 
laid his hand upon the soul, he spake unto 
the angels, saying, ‘Ye have done well. 
This soul shall be a Poet. He shall dwell 
upon the high places; he shall know Truth, 
and his love shall be universal.’ 

‘Now, the Soul heard what the Lord of 
Life said, and as the angels bore him down 
to the earth he remembered the saying, 
and treasured it in his heart. Yet while he 
dwelt upon the earth as a little child he 
marveled over the words of the Lord of 
Life, and could not comprehend them; but 
when he had grown to manhood he began 
to understand. And when their meaning 
grew clear to him, he confided to his bosom 
friend what he had heard the Lord of Life 
say. But his friend answered him, witha 
laugh: 

‘“*Whatnonsense! You have been dream- 
ing. Why, you are but such another as 
myself, who must work for your living 
here in the valley. You have no time to go 
up to the high places to sing.’ 

“Then the Poet sighed, and resolved to 
speak no more of the matter; yet he knew 
that it was not a dream, that he had really 
heard those great words, and that they had 
been spoken of his own soul. 

“But one day the Poet fell in love with a 
maid who dwelt near him; and when he 
had told her of his love, because he would 
not hide anything from her, he told her 
also what the Lord of Life had said. 

“Then tears came into the eyes of the 
maiden, and she spoke sadly: ‘What the 
Lord of Life hath uttered must be true. 
Leave me. Go up into the high places; 
learn to know Truth, and let thy love be 
universal. Though it break my heart, I 
must bid thee go.’ 
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‘““Nay,’ he answered, ‘I will not leave 
thee. If it had been for me to walk in the 
high places, I should not have been born in 
the valley. Truth hath not been revealed 
unto me, nor is my love universal, but for 
thee alone. The Lord of Life hath lied.’ 

“Then the maiden shuddered, and said, 
‘Blaspheme not the Lord of Life. Go up, 
I say, go up into the high places, and there 
inquire of him what he would have thee 
do. Go up into the high places. Though 
it break my heart, I must bid thee go.’ 

“Then the Poet answered her lightly, 
‘Since you wish it, beloved, I will go. But 
when I inquire of the Lord of Life if I am 
to be a Poet, he will mock me, saying, 
“Hast thou known Truth at all? Or is thy 
love universal?” I shall return to thee ere 
the night falleth.’ 

“Then the Poet went up into the high 
places and cried aloud, saying, ‘O Lord of 
Life, what wouldst thou have me do? Is it 
thy will that I should be a Poet?’ 

“And the Lord of Life answered, ‘Even 
so.’ 

“Then the Poet marveled, and would not 
yet believe but that the Lord of Life 
mocked him. And he sought to reason 
even against the Lord of Life, saying: 

“Tt cannot be that I shall sing upon the 
heights, for I was born but in a valley, and 
it is hard for me to climb.’ 

“The Lord of Life answered, ‘Yea, it is 
hard; but it is possible.’ 

“*But I know not what Truth is like at 
all.’ 
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“Long shalt thou seek for Truth, and 
shalt find it after many years.’ 

““But my love is not universal. I love 
only the maid who dwells in the valley 
below. I pray thee, O Lord of Life, let me 
return unto her. It is not for me to bea 
Poet.’ 

“Then the Lord of Life spake sternly : 

‘**Thou shalt return to the valley no more. 
Thy life-work awaits thee.’ 

“Now, when the Poet heard that he 
should see his beloved no more, he was 
sorely grieved; and he reproached the Lord 
of Life, saying: ‘If it was written from 
the beginning that I should be a Poet, why 
hast thou thus dealt with me? Why was 
I born in the valley, and not upon the 
heights? And why do I love the maiden 
so? Through this has great anguish come 
upon me, and a longing that will not cease.’ 

“Then the Lord of Life laid his hand 
gently upon the Poet, and comforted him. 
And when he had comforted him, he said: 

“Through the pain and the longing that 
are in thy heart, thou shalt learn the pain 
and the longing of all humanity. And 
when thou hast learned that, thy lips will 
be opened, and thou shalt sing a marvelous 
song. And they who dwell in the valley 
below shall hear thy song, and bless thee 
for it. For because thou wast born in the 
valley, and lovest the maiden thereof, thy 
song shall be even such a song as all men 
desire to hear.’ 

“And it came to pass even as the Lord of 
Life had said.” 








TO YOUNG 


MEN. 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 


A. RT has given us various very perfect 
++ Holy Suppers, for which we ought to 
be grateful, but in some of those gifts 
Art has done injustice to a characteristic 
feature of our religion, which is cause of 
regret. The central figure in the scene is 
always young, for painters have never been 
so left unto themselves as to represent Jesus 
old and worn out, an abbot with his 
monks, or some medieval saint. The facts 
of the Gospel and the traditions of the 
church have preserved Art from this mis- 
take, with its disastrous effect on after 
Our imagination is happily possessed 
with the idea of One who begins and 
finishes His work in the freshness and 
spring of His manhood. It is a young 
man who preaches the kingdom of God to 
the people, who journeys through Galilee 
with His company of friends, who stands 
fearless before Pilate, who hangs upon the 
Cross. This brightest life in history was 
closed at thirty-three; this most lasting 
work was done in three years. No one 
can estimate how much Christianity has 
owed to the charm of Jesus’ youth. His 
words are free from the pedantry of the 
schools and the weariness of age; they are 
instinct with simplicity, they are buoyant 
with hope. Beside the pallid Rabbis stands 
our radiant Master, who has forever, to use 
a lovely mistranslation, ‘the dew of His 
youth.” 

What a supreme felicity it would have 
been had Jesus been set in the beautiful 
Sacrament of Sacrifice with twelve men in 
the spring of their manhood—men like 
unto the young St. John of Perugino’s 
Crucifixion. It has been a huge misfor- 
tune that in various noble Suppers, Jesus 
is encompassed by men of middle age and 


ages. 
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older, whose heavy bodies and lined faces 
are a discouraging contrast to the Master. 
Such pictures only serve to enshrine a 
conception of our religion that has alien- 
ated the class whose high spirit is most 
needed, whose sympathetic natures would 
get most good by Christianity. The faith 
of Jesus has somehow come to be regarded 
as a congenial home for children and 
women, and this is one of its chief glories. 
It has also been accepted as a refuge for 
men who have exhausted the pleasures of 
youth and are sick of the world, or for 
others of a narrow and Pharisaic type; to 
one and all of whom it really is a most 
unattractive and inhospitable religion. 
The incongruity of a young Lord witha 
college of aged apostles is a vivid illustra- 
tion of a young faith which is supported 
only by aged converts. 

As a matter of fact, it may be taken for 
granted that the one class conspicuously 
absent from the roll of the Christian 
church—and that in spite of classes, guilds, 
institutes and what not—is men below 
thirty-five and unmarried. The vast 
majority of communicants in an ordinary 
congregation are women, although the 
Sacrament is a heroic and inspiring rite. 
Three fourths at least of the persons who 
do the work of a congregation are women, 
although that work is for the most part 
such as might enlist the sympathy of 
youth. The very audience in a Christian 
ehurch is largely old men, women and 
children—the class left at home when a 
nation takes the field—although the words 
of Jesus are surely for young men. One 
does not forget that the church is not 
the measure of Christianity; one does not 
infer that outside her visible pale may 
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To Young Men. 


not be many of Jesus’ true and hearty 
disciples. 

But is there any reason to believe that 
the fine manhood which so often observes 
no rites has felt the fascination of Jesus or 
has accepted His call? Would the thought- 
ful, the hard-working, the clean-living 
young fellow who will have nothing to do 
with Christian institutes, and will never 
associate himself with the church until his 
wife compels or cajoles him, call himself in 
any sense a follower of Jesus? One would 
be very pleasantly surprised if he did, and 
one perfectly understands that one reason 
he will not is that he has never realized 
that the natural affinity of Jesus is not 
with old, but with young men. 

If any one will study the Gospels even 
slightly, he cannot help seeing that Jesus 
made no appeal to and had no hold on 
people above a certainage. Whatever may 
be the reason why the professional relig- 
ionist and the respectable middle-aged 
Philistine may call themselves by Jesus’ 
name in these days—and this is an inter- 
esting question—their ancestors of Jesus’ 
own day were of another mind. Simon 
and the Pharisees of his kind were at first 
suspicious of Jesus, and afterward came to 
detest Him. It was elderly men who were 
Jesus’ bitterest enemies and put Him to 
death. And why? Because He criticized 
ancient forms of thought, because He was 
indifferent to the value of property, because 
He was concerned about the misery of the 
poor, because He had visions and schemes. 

It is a question, if you except Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathea, whether there is 
any case in the Gospels of one beyond the 
grand climacteric answering the call of 
Jesus and flinging himself into the new 
enterprise. The situation does not depend 
on the call of Jesus, which in every age 
and every place and to every man is clear, 
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insistent, winsome, but on the limitations 
of human nature. With the average man 
there is aspring, when the clean, soft, open 
nature is ready to receive any seed—the 
period of dreams, impulses, unselfish ambi- 
tions; there is also summer, when the land 
is now possessed by its full-grown crop 
hastening to harvest—the period of habits, 
creeds, personal interests. 

Nothing is impossible where the Spirit 
of the Eternal has access to the springs of 
emotion and reason, but it is in the last 
degree unlikely that any one who has made 
the “great refusal” in the days of youth 
will recall it in middle age. Life after 
thirty is fixed, occupied, final. 

What the Gospels suggest is that Jesus 
had his successes with men of his own age 
and temperament. His forerunner and rel- 
ative, the heroic Baptist, had the note of 
youth in his preaching—its fire, its impet- 
uosity, its prophecy—and John finished his 
work about the age of thirty. The other 
and finer John, who became Jesus’ friend 
and interpreter, seems to have been one of 
a set of young men who have had their par- 
allel in many a land, and ever at the begin- 
ning of a time. They were weary of the 
existing situation; they were full of tor- 
menting thoughts; they cherished Utopias 
for their nation; the nobler spirit of the 
past stirred them; they were watching for 
the sunrise. Isaiah sent them to the Bap- 
tist, who fed the fire of their high passion 
and prepared them for Jesus. When St. 
John followed Jesus home one evening, 
drawn by an irresistible attraction, he was 
the very material for Jesus’ society. His 
position was not established; his mind was 
still fluid; his imagination was aglow with 
the noble ideals of Hebrew religion. It 
was so also with his brother, St. James, 
with St. Peter and his brother, with men 
like Philip and Nathaniel. They were tin- 
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der to Jesus’ fire, and the younger men 
of Galilee were caught in aconflagration of 
enthusiasm. They forgot the prudence of 
life and the ties of home; they flung away 
their nets and followed Jesus into the 
unknown, intoxicated with the wine of the 
new hope. The pioneers of Christianity 
were a Guild of Young Men. 

It was this very enthusiasm that consti- 
tuted the first attraction of Jesus. His 
kingdom was to do away with artificial dis- 
tinctions, to embrace all kinds of people, 
to bring every wrong to an end, to award 
the crown to goodness alone. His follow- 
ers were to make a heartening exchange— 
to surrender material riches and receive 
spiritual riches. There was nothing pro- 
saic or mercenary, nothing systematic or 
theological in the enterprise of Jesus. It 
was a poem of religion, an epic of philan- 
thropy. Upon the solid classes, whose 
blood was cooling, whose thought was 
crystallized, whose fortunes were won, 
whose habits were fixed, Jesus could make 
no impression. Following Jesus meant 
high spirit, and that had died down to gray 
ashes on the cold hearthstone of worldly 
hearts; it meant risk, which is abhorrent 
to people with an assured capital, either in 
money or reputation. But those are the 
very arguments that ever arrest and win 
brave souls. There is an age when the love 
of danger is in a man’s blood, and he is 
ready to woo hardship as a bride. It is the 
iron age of life, and Jesus’ austere faith is 
its answer. It is the romantic age, and 


Jesus’ kingdom is a devout imagination. 
The conditions of Jesus’ service are stren- 
uous exertion and unflinching moral cour- 
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age; its trials are the opposition of the 
world and the battle with sin. Its condi- 
tions to a manly soul are invitations, its 
trials promises. 

Jesus also makes an appeal to all that is 
best in a young man because Heis real. It 
is a mistake to suppose that thinking men 
can ever be indifferent to religion; they are 
more likely to be searching for it beneath 
appearances as for fine gold. Below thirty 
we loathe forms; we despise cant; but we 
are the first at that age to honor character, 
to admit the force of life. What it must 
have been, after years of the rabbis, with 
their weary, empty, dry-as-dust doctrine, to 
have seen Jesus look at a congregation and 
to have heard him speak of life. It would 
be as if a breeze from the Sea of Galilee 
had swept through the synagogue, as if an 
electric shock had been given to the hear- 
ers. This is the perpetual surprise of Jesus. 
He is ever appearing suddenly before men 
—sick of the command to do this or that, 
to believe this or that—and delivering his 
one message: “‘What you want is life in 
mind and heart, life to give power and joy. 
Religion is not morality nor doctrine; it 
overflows all such narrow boundaries. It 
is life. Begin to live at once, there in your 
place, by hearing My call and obeying it. 
You have existed for yourself; now forget 
and deny self and live for others. This is 
my cross; accept it, carry it, rejoice in it. 
The moment you lift it you will feel the 
exhilaration of life; and the longer you 
carry it you will have life more abun- 
dantly.” This is the gospel Jesus preacheth 
ever, and if any man has ears to hear, it 
ought to be a young man. 
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AMONG THE 


THE RAM’S HORN. 

A small tree may bear good fruit. 

History is what character has written. 

If we knew more we could forgive more. 

The peacemaker is one who does God’s 
work. 

There is still a lion’s den for every 
Daniel. 

Do to-day what you would do on your 
last day. 

God loves to look into the heart that is 
grateful. 

Whatever else is wrong, trusting God is 
always right. 

An hour spent in bad company can never 
be blotted out. 

Unless we first look up, we will not do 
much lifting up. 

Faith in God is the only thing that can 
kill worry stone dead. 

A chorus in which many love to join: 
“Didn't I tell you so?” 

Self-assertive men often do a large busi- 
ness on a small capital. 

We must give Christ our burden before 
he will give us his yoke. 

The first thing man realized his need of 
in this world was Christ. 

The man who would go to heaven alone, 
if he could, isn’t fit to go. 

A civil tongue is a better protection than 
steel armor an inch thick. 

The important thing is not how long we 
are going to live, but how. 

So many people are not at home when a 
golden opportunity knocks. 

Our loyalty to Christ is best tested hy 
the way we treat our enemy. 

Unless there is constant trust in God, 
there cannot be constant rest. 

Whoever is like Christ will be found try- 
ing to make earth like heaven. 
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WEEKLIES. 


To-morrow is the time when the fool is 
going to be wise and the lazy man indus- 
trious. 

No Christian is strong who is not happy. 
“The joy of the Lord is the strength of 
the righteous.” 

Jesus knew what it was to be weary and 
disappointed, but he never complained that 
his lot was hard. 

Can you say, “Forgive as I forgive,” with 
as much earnestness as you say, “Give us 
our daily bread?” 

The man who can pay his debts and 
won't do it, would steal, if he could do it 
without being locked up. 

If we “walk in the light as he is in the 
light,” we shall be made a blessing to some- 
body who sits in darkness. 

Some people forget that there is such a 
thing as the Golden Rule, when they open 
the window in a railway-car. 

Our Christian life is a failure if the 
church to which we belong is not made 
stronger by our membership. 

When the Christian wants to know what 
God is doing, he should search the Scerip- 
tures, to find out what has been prophesied. 

A mass-meeting of all nationalities in 
Chicago has declared in favor of Sunday 
rest, and agreed not to patronize stores 
which kept open on Sunday. 


THE KINGDOM. 

In one of the first lectures Emerson ever 
delivered, he said, “Is it not strange that at 
some time, in some corner of the earth, 
there should not have arisen a tribe of men 
who should have chosen to be, rather than 
to seem.” It is one of the most difficult 
things in the world—to be. It is not a 
matter of a single hasty choice, but of years 
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of struggle and achievement. Indeed, the 
person who seems is radically at variance 
with the world. He fears it. He does not 
even have the confidence of himself. 

It is the object of education to lift men 
from seeming into being; to cast out fear 
and give singleness of heart; to get men 
out of the cheat and illusion, and to make 
life clear and simple. The knowledge of 
facts can never do this. Phillips Brooks 
once said that if you took the facts out of 
some men’s lives there would be nothing 
left. The greatest store of facts may leave 
a man farther from being educated than 
outright ignorance does. 

You cannot escape the sham of life— 
and highly respectable sham is the most 
miserable of all—unless knowledge is trans- 
muted into personality. It must be incor- 
porated into yourself. It must be not only 
yours, but you. 

The way real knowledge clears and frees 
one’s life'is by enabling one more and more 
to see and appreciate and take part in the 
plan upon which the world runs. Science 
banishes superstition. Art constantly reas- 
sures us that disorder is the deceit and 
beauty the reality. Acquaintance with all 
sorts and conditions of men gives one a 
kind of citizen right everywhere. 

We cannot be unless we care. To care 
is really the secret of existence. The man 
who does not care will be swept off his feet 
one day by some swift current of passion. 
The nearest the new science of the mind 
can come to describing the will is to say 
that it is the power of fixing one’s attention 
and so of gradually displacing old interests 
with new ones. It is the power of teach- 
ing one’s self to care. 

When the knowledge of man and nature 
is infused with care for man and nature, 
such knowledge is of the quality of life, 
begins to have the warmth and impulse of 
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life in it. William Morris tells us we must 
learn to look upon nature with the feelings 
of a lover as he looks upon the fair face of 
her he loves. There is a song whose senti- 
ment is, ‘I love and the world is mine.” 

It is the learning to care for the world 
that makes one’s life a reflection of the 
simplicity and calmness and might of the 
great world. If we love it, if we bring 
ourselves into the true relation with our 
fellow-men and with nature, we shall have 
the illuminated mind and a large and gen- 
erous freedom of heart. 

It is thus that the thing to which we 
give ourselves becomes in turn our own 


property. Only so can knowledge become 
personal. We shall be like whatever thing 


we care for. For better or worse, it will be 
in and of us, and we in and of it—what is 
or what seems, honor or sham, vision or 


clod. 





THE MORNING STAR. 

Picked men are needed for especially 
important forms of service. And what 
more important form of service is there 
than that of the Christian ministry? Do 
not be in a hurry to ordain a man to the 
ministry. “Lay hands suddenly on no 
man.” The need of the pulpit to-day is 
not many men, but men. A human being 
of the masculine gender is not really needed 
in the ranks of the Christian ministry, 
unless he has the manly qualities that will 
make him respected and influential for good 
in any community. Simple piety must 
be joined to profound conscientiousness, 
unswerving moral rectitude, well-defined 
and fixed purposes, a natural capacity for 
leadership, soundness of judgment, great 
knowledge of human nature, and a tact 
that is impossible without abounding 
charity. The Christian minister who is not 
easily and by all recognizable as a strong, 
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consistent character and a true gentleman 
has mistaken his calling. There are too 
many inconsistent and “sloppy” men in 
the ministry, too many who are not there 
from the highest motives, too many who 
are lamentably ignorant of human nature, 
too many who cannot do the right thing 
without doing it blunderingly and offen- 
sively, too many who are easily discouraged, 
too many who excite contempt rather than 
respect in the minds of quick-witted peo- 
ple. It is related by a Dundee paper that a 
good old Scotch lady once asked her 
nephew, a preacher whom nobody cared to 
hear, “James, why did you enter the min- 
istry?” ‘Because I was called,” he replied. 
“James,” said the old lady, anxiously, ‘Are 
you quite sure it wasn’t some other noise 
you heard?” Brethren of the churches, do 
not be in haste to ordain a man to the min- 
istry. ‘Lay hands suddenly on no man.” 
Picked men are needed in the Christian 
ministry. The Holy Spirit never makes a 
mistake in this matter. Men sometimes do. 





THE WATCHMAN. 

Independence is a very popular word in 
America; but independence is of no value. 
God has not made us to be independent of 
one another. The employer is dependent 
on the employee and the employee on the 
employer; the mistress on the servant and 
the servant on the mistress; the husband 
on the wife and the wife on the husband. 
And the more highly life is organized the 
more intricate and elaborate is the system 
of interdependence. The Robinson Crusoe 
state of society is the lowest and least 
desirable. Weshould not train our children 
to independence, but to interdependence ; 
to bear one another’s burdens; to exchange 
one another’s services; toshare one another’s 
lives. We do so train them in everything 
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except as regards the home. The wise man 
never attempts to mix his own home-made 
drugs, but callsadoctor. The layman who 
attempts to act on the motto, “Every man 
for his own lawyer,” has a fool for a client. 
The congregation does not trust for religious 
instruction to any pious mechanic who 
thinks he has a message, but employs an 
educated preacher. God, who has set men 
in society thus to exchange their services, 
has also set them in families. That man is 
best prepared for home life who is trained 
to be dependent on his wife for wifely 
counsel, cheer and services; and that woman 
is best prepared for home life who is trained 
to be dependent on her husband for support 
and protection. It may be very well for 
the boy to learn how to sew on a button or 
cook a steak in case of need; but this is not 
his work; he is appointed to be the bread- 
winner of the family. It is important that 
the girl should have practical knowledge of 
affairs in general, and also some specific 
qualifications which she can put to useful 
service in bread-winning, in case of need; 
but, under ordinary circumstances, to be 
the bread-winner of the family is not her 
appointed task, and if she sacrifices train- 
ing for the other, and, in most cases, really 
higher service, that she may acquire a ° 
money-making profession, she has made 
one of those unfair exchanges which isa 
robbery. The history of heredity makes it 
tolerably clear that great fathers have not 
often had great sons, while great sons 
have almost always had great mothers. 
“Women,” says Dr. Wither Moore, “are 
made and meant to be not men, but mothers 
of men.” If this be true, their education 
should keep probable maternity always in 
view. If that education is so conducted 
as to destroy a good mother and produce a 
distinguished collegian, it has been a very 
sorry education. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 

We are emerging from that theology 
which seemed to teach (whether it really 
did or not) that Jesus Christ had come into 
the world to pick out a few men for salva- 
tion, as men are rescued from a burning 
building or from a hopeless wreck, and are 
coming to teach, at least, if not to believe, 
that Jesus Christ has come into the world 
to redeem the world—the factory and the 
machine-shop and the plantation and the 
farm, the judge’s bench and the lawyer’s 
office and the market-place, the place not 
only of worship, but the place of work and 
the place of play. A man reads the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and says, “That is beau- 
tiful, but it is not practicable; it is a fine 
ideal, but we cannot live on those principles 
in this every-day life.” We have been try- 
ing ever since the world began to live on 
other principles; on the principle, “Thou 
shalt hate thine enemy and love only thy 
friend;” on the principle that “Thou shalt 
indulge thyself within proper restraints 
and limits; on the principle of self-seek- 
ing, personal ambition and self-indulgence 
—and how has it worked? what has been 
the result? what kind of a society have we 
formed? what kind of a life has been ours? 
‘Ts the Sermon on the Mount practicable?” 
Nothing else is practicable ; it is absolutely 
impossible to live peacefully and prosper- 
ously on any other principles than those 
which Jesus Christ has laid down in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Apply this principle to the individual 
and personal life. Take your concordance 
and see how many times the Bible says, in 
substance, if not in form, “that we may 
know the God of Israel; and yet we are 
confronted to-day with the declaration that 
we cannot know. Nobody says that knowl- 
edge of God and immortality is not desira- 
ble. Go to this widow who has buried her 
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husband, who has lived through all the 
years of her wedded life with him thinking 
that nothing could be known beyond the 
visible and the sensible—go and ask her, 
“Would you like to know?” Go to this 
man who is struggling with temptation 
and wants a God to help him, but has been 
taught to think that “God is the unknow- 
able,” and ask him, “Would you like to 
know?” There is no one who says, ‘We do 
not care to know”’—only this, “We cannot.” 
And over against that ‘We cannot” I put 
this morning the answer, “We can, in Him 
that strengtheneth us”’—we can because 
there has been a revelation of God, a revela- 
tion in his Word, a revelation in his Christ, 
a revelation in the hearts of his children, 
because God is unveiling himself, disclosing 
himself. It is true that Bartimeus could 
not see while he sat talking by the wayside, 
blind, but it was not true that he could not 
see when he heard Christ coming near, and 
called out, “Thou son of David, have mercy 
on me,” and Christ came and called him to 
him and gave him sight. God is in human 
life, and he came once that he may come 
again and evermore, and in the light of his 
self-disclosure it is possible to know. No 
man may set bounds to the knowledge of 
the human race. There are no rooms in 
God's great palace into which I may not 
enter. The whole universe, spiritual and 
material, is before us, and we can enter in; 
and whether it is Agnosticism saying, ‘You 
cannot know,” or Dogmatism saying, “You 
must not investigate,” against them both I 
answer, “I can do all things through Him 
that strengtheneth me; I can know; I will 
investigate.” In the personal and spiritual 
realm you are to measure your power, not 
by that which resides in yourself, but by 
that which resides in you and God. I sup- 
pose there is no obstacle, practically, that 
meets a minister so often as the obstacle 
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that I am trying to meet this morning. 
The preacher presents an ideal of truth, of 
honesty, of patience, of purity, and one 
and another in the congregation go out say- 
ing that it is good, it is beautiful, it is the 
right ideal, but it is not practicable; you 
cannot do business on those principles; 
you cannot practically maintain that stan- 
dard. No! I grant it, you cannot; but if 
you will take God as your ally, if you will 
take him as your friend, if you will take 
the inspiration and the strength that come 
from the Eternal Father and the indwelling 
Christ, you can; you can do all things 
dwelling in Him that strengtheneth you. 
It will cost you something, but if the moral 
and spiritual ideal is the one thing that you 
put before you as the supreme end, you can 
attain it. Whenever God says, “Thou 
must,” he also says, “Thou canst.” Paul 
knew our doubts and difficulties. He 
started on a foreign missionary tour, with 
nearly the whole church disbelieving in 
foreign missions, and went into pagan 


THE REVIVAL 


AN MACLAREN’S new book, “The Days 

of Auld Lang Syne,’* is already assured 
of a rapturous welcome. It is a little more 
than a year since “Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush” was published, and during that time 
over one hundred and thirty thousand 
copies have been sold. It is enough to 
know that we are again at Drumtochty 
with our old friends, and that the book is 
in every respect equal to its predecessor. 
Less than this cannot be said, and it would 
be difficult to say more. To lose Drum- 
tochty and its companionable presences 
would leave life darker and colder. Here 





*Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers, New York City. 
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cities, as he tells us himself, in fear and 
trembling and much weakness. He carried 
through life a physical body that was weak ; 
physically he was not an athlete. He says 
that his enemies declared that he was of 
mean appearance, and a poor orator. And 
he knew the struggle with moral weakness; 
he knew what it was to say, “What I would 
do, that I do not; and what I hate, that do 
I.” All these elements of weakness he 
experienced. He knew a recalcitrant church 
behind him, fear within him, a poor phy- 
sique, an imperfect utterance, and moral 
weakness and conflict ; and yet it was Paul, 
with all these elements about him and 
within him, who cried, ““Thanks be to God 
who giveth us the victory ; who maketh us 
conquerors and more than conquerors; I 
can do all things through him who strength- 
eneth me.” I suppose it seems absurd, but 
still I say it, never again say of any moral 
ideal, “It is impracticable;” never answer 
the command of your conscience with the 
false word, “I cannot.”—Lyman Abbot. 


OF SENTIMENT. 


they are back with us, steeped once more 
in a golden mist of love. It is not the 
Scotch element that fascinates in this vol- 
ume, though there is no need to be ashamed 
of that. No less an authority than Mr. 
Lowell says that provincialism is relative; 
and when it has a flavor of its own, as in 
Scotland, it is often agreeable in propor- 
tion toits intensity. Ian Maclaren’s power, 
however, is his unborrowed faculty of 
insight into the greater and deeper emo- 
tions of human nature. There is in him 
an immitigable demand for the highest, and 
yet he has a humorous sympathy with 
mortal frailty which softens condemnation 
and inspires hope. He thus satisfies not a 
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fleeting fancy of the day, but a constant 
hunger of human nature. 

The revival of sentiment in our liter- 
ature inevitably suggests Rousseau, the rich- 
est and most complex mind of the last 
century; a writer who not only transformed 
our taste, but even our very conception of 
art. M. Texte,in the most admirable and 
sympathetic study of Rousseau, which he 
has just published, traces with rare insight 
his contribution to the sentimental novel, 
and we follow his track in much of this 
article. He begins rightly with the flower 
and crown of sentimental novels, the incom- 
parable “Clarissa Harlowe.” Nothing could 
be better than his description of the first 
reading of that epoch-making book. He 
tells us how, after a few pages, curiosity is 
stirred. A vague atmosphere of love floats 
like a half-evaporated perfume from the 
dimming pages. The.names take on color; 
the shadows start into being; the old mem- 
ories live and move before your eyes. Hours 
pass, and still you read on, your emotions 
stirred, and, as it were, rocked by the 
rhythm of this long-vanished existence. 
At one part it all becomes deeply pathetic. 
Then there is keen agony; a cry of despair 
rises from the depths of the past. ‘What 
is this story to me and you?” you ask, 
brushing away a tear as you say so. If 
realism is the art of giving the impression 
of actual life, Richardson is the greatest of 
realists. 

But though Richardson’s achievement 
remains unsurpassed, Rousseau made great 
and definite contributions to the literature 
of sentiment. In the first place, he pro- 
vided a framework for the picture of life. 
The novel of Richardson’s time was a 
drama without stage scenery. Rousseau felt 
this. Bernardin de Saint Pierre tells us 
that he found fault with Richardson's work 
as a whole because he did not attach the 
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memory of his hearers to any spot, the 
scenery of which we should have liked to 
recognize. It is impossible, he said, to 
think of Achilles without at the same time 
seeing the plains of Troy. We follow 
Jneas along the coasts of Latium. Virgil 
is not only the painter of love and war; he 
is also the painter of his native land. This 
characteristic of genius is lacking in Rich- 
ardson. Rousseau placed the history of 
sorrows and raptures in an imperishable 
frame. Mr. Barrie and Ian Maclaren have 
done the same. There are certain figures 
whom we shall always see upon the brae 
in Thrums; the farm-houses in Drum- 
tochty are peopled by immortals. Nature 
herself is brought in as one of the charac- 
ters, and plays a great part in the drama. 
There are forms of pietism that discolor 
the universe, and souls may wither and 
fade through over-cultyre of the inner life. 
But Christianity, when it opens the eyes of 
the soul, does not close the eyes of the body. 
Witness the hymns of St. Francis, the 
poetry of Lamartine, and even the verses of 
so limited a Christian as Keble. Their pas- 
sionate attachment to the glen is one of 
the chief charms in Ian Maclaren’s charac- 
ters. He knows the misery of the dispos- 
sessed in Scotland, of those who have been 
driven from 

The place we cling to, puir, simple auld fules, 
Of oor births and oor bridals, oor mirths and oor 

dules, 
Where the wee bits 0’ bairnies lie cauld in the 
mools.’’ 


There are no more beautiful passages in 
“The Days of Auld Lang Syne” than those 
which describe the sun shining on the river 
below the mill, the caller air blowing down 
the glen, the narrow road through pinks 
and moss-roses to the dear old door, the 
place where the birch bends over the burn 
and the primroses grow under its shadows, 
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the corner of the kirkyard where a hardy 
rose-tree has opened the last flower of the 
year. 

Under the guidance of Rousseau, the sen- 
timentalists have turned to humble life and 
have glorified love. Lowell has said that 
the clearing away of the woods scants the 
streams, and in the same way civilization 
has dried up some feeders that help to swell 
the current of individual and _ personal 
force. In Drumtochty there were few 
events. The plowing-match, the school 
examination, the winter lecture, where an 
inhabitant of the glen moved a vote of 
thanks, and the Sabbath day ranked as the 
most important of outward things. All 
these are admirably described in this book. 
Nothing could be better, for example, than 
the minute account of the preparations for 
the roup at Burnbrae. Ian Maclaren has 
that taste for details and that faculty for 
exactly observing little facts which make 
such passages vital. But if the outward is 
little, the inward is great. This book is 
full of love, and the author gives a deep, 
lyric accent to his praise of the affection 
between son and mother, between brother 
and sister, between friend and friend. It 
may be invidious to select chapters from a 
book which attains so high and even a level 
of excellence, but if we were compelled to 
select, we should choose “Drumsheugh’s 
Love Story” and “Jamie,” and from these 
the conversation between Drumsheugh and 
Dr. Maclure and the cynic’s death-bed. Dr. 
Maclure sums it allup: “Wark comes first, 
an’ the fechtin’ awa’ wi’ oor cauld land, an» 
wringin’ eneuch oot o’t tae pay for rent an’ 
livin’ puts smeddum (spirit) into a man. 
Syne comes love to maist o's, an’ teaches 
some selfish, shallow cratur tae play the 
man for a wumman’s sake; an’ laist comes 
sorrow, that gars the loudest o’s tae haud 
his peace.” But all the book illustrates 
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Lacordaire’s great saying that love has but 
one word to utter, and while it is ever say- 
ing it, it never repeats it. To Ian Mac- 
laren, as to all true sentimentalists (we 
are using the word in its nobler sense) love 
is an irresistible need of the soul. Withall 
its long procession of troubles, anxieties 
and sorrows, love is the highest and deepest 
manifestation of our immortal being. 

A parallel of profound interest is to be 
found in the place assigned to religion 
by the older sentimentalists and the new. 
The position of Ian Maclaren and Mr. Bar- 
rie seems to us exactly to coincide with 
Rousseau’s. Rousseau always professed to 
be religious. He thought that there was a 
certain want of moral depth and grandeur 
wherever religion was left out, and he would 
probably have said that this was necessary, 
for without religion the loftiest reaches of 
conduct were a form of insanity. At the 
close of his life, Rousseau rejoiced that he 
had remained faithful to the prejudices of 
his childhood, and that he had continued a 
Christian up to the point of membership of 
the universal church. The words in italics 
precisely describe the religion that is glori- 
fied in Ian Maclaren’s books. He is not 
unjust to Evangelicalism, and one of his 
noblest characters is Burnbrae, a Free 
Church elder. But he lingers with most 
love and understanding on the Moderates— 
Drumsheugh, Dr. Davidson, Dr. Maclure 
and Jamie Soutar. 

Maclure, who has the best means of 
knowing, declares that if there be a judg- 
ment and books be opened, there will be 
one for Drumtochty, and the bravest page 
in it will be Drumsheugh’s. There is very 
little sympathy here for modernity; the 
ministers who talk about two Isaiahs are 
laughed at. Still, the heart of things 
ishere. “Say the Name,” that is enough— 
the name of Jesus, in which every knee 
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shall bow. Beyond that nothing is 
needed to create the noblest character. Mr, 
Barrie does not glorify Moderatism, but, 
like Jan Maclaran, he declines a dogmatic 
religion, and is gently apologetic or humor- 
ous when speaking of what goes beyond the 
essence. Therein he differs from George 
Macdonald, whose books are full of theolo- 
goumena, and have suffered in consequence. 
But they side with Rousseau, who was wont 
to insist that the Christianity which appeals 
only to the moral conscience is alone con- 
formable to the Spirit of Christ. Conduct, 
character—these were with him and are 
with them the great results and tests of 
true religion. It is impossible to depict 
mortal sorrow even under the light of 
eternal hope without a certain melancholy 
tinge in the page. Of this, however, lan 
Maclaren has far less than Mr. Barrie, who 
is of that company of whom Chateaubriand 
said that they found themselves alone in 
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None LIKEIt. A Plea for the Old Sword. By 
Joseph Parker. 271 pp. Price $1.25. New 
York. Chicago. Toronto. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 


This book is written from a preacher's 
point of view for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the inspiration and authority of the 
Bible. The quotation on the title-page, 
“And David said, ‘Give me that; there is 
none like it,’ gives the clue to the title and 
to the author’s position on the question of 
inspiration. The author supports a strong 
and forcible argument, not merely by 
refuting other arguments, but by present- 
ing constantly the power of the Bible when 
regarded as the Word of God. 

An extract from his chapter on ‘The 


the midst of men and dwell with a full 
heart in an empty world. Both are aware 
that if this life is all, naught beyond, there 
isnot much tosay. Things are not as optim- 
ists paint them, and the history of the world 
cannot be the judgment of the world. 

“The Days of Auld Lang Syne” is likely 
to raise in acute form the question whether 
Ian Maclaren had wholly escaped the dan- 
gers of sentimentalism. Of these, one is 
that of creating a false standard. It has 
been truly said that sentimentalism carried 
to excess eats away the fiber of will, and 
incapacitates a man for all honest com- 
merce with realities. It is always demor- 
alizing to extend the domain of sentiment 
over questions where it has no legitimate 
jurisdiction. We were never meant to be 
better than Christ meant us to be, and the 
struggle to live the difficult days at a pitch 
of overstrain is likely to end in the most 
ruinous collapse.— British Weekly. 


NOTICES. 


Living Word” will serve to illustrate the 
helpfulness of the book: ‘The heart has 
many moods, and the aspects of Christ and 
his work must be various enough to meet 
them all. Science is for experts; the cross 
is for sinners. As the world is many, the 
heart is many. It must be met in every 
experience, especially in its agony on 
account of sin. The temptation of the 
expert is to write for experts. He cannot 
easily change his apparatus. But the evan- 
gelist talks to the common heart, speaking 
to every man of the wonderful works of 
God in the tongue wherein the man was 
born. This is the great translation. This 
is the pentecostal miracle. Thus, instead 
of emptying the gospel message out of one 
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language into another, God the Holy Ghost 
enables every man who has received the 
gift of life to tell the gospel story in the 
only truly original language of living and 
definite experience.” 


LUTHER HALSEY GULICK. By Frances Gulick 
Jewett. 314pp. Boston and Chicago. Con- 
gregational Publishing Society. 

This volume sets forth the life and work 
of Dr. Gulick, missionary in Hawaii, Micro- 
nesia, Japan and China. It has been pre- 
pared as a labor of love by his daughter, 
Mrs. Jewett, who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the manifold incident of his wonder- 
ful career. The reader cannot fail to gain 
a keener appreciation of missionary effort 
and a larger sympathy with it. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. 
By W. Cunninghamand Ellen A. MeArthur. 
274 pp. Price $1.50. London. New York. 
Macmillan and Company. 


As the title indicates, this work is only 
an “outline,” being a brief summary of Dr. 
Cunningham’s monumental work on the 
“Growth of English Industry and Com- 
merce” for the Cambridge Historical Series. 
While possessing the unavoidable defects 
of a condensation of so vast a subject, yet 
it is an admirable presentation. The 
elements entering into the make-up of the 
English people are described and the influ- 
ence of the natural environment set forth. 
The change from manorial to urban, and 
from urban to national economic life is 
graphically presented. The various sides 
of the national economic life are discussed, 
as food supply, industrial life, commercial 
development and economic policy. This 
general discussion puts many abstruse 
economic theories into concrete forms in a 
way very helpful to readers not technically 
versed. 


The discussion of labor and capital is 
perhaps the best chapter in the book, 
though condensation here is most to be 
regretted. The judicial spirit is evident; 
perhaps too much so, for there is an 
instinctive demand for more conclusive 
opinions upon living questions. The fol- 
lowing quotation concerning the crux of 
the question is indicative of the attitude of 
the book: ‘Men are never tired of repeat- 
ing the truism that the interests of capital 
and labor are really one. It is obvious that 
both gain through the prosperity of trade, 
and that both lose when it declines. If 
ruin overtakes the capitalist, the laborer is 
thrown out of employment; if the work- 
men are ill-fed and incompetent, the capital- 
ist cannot prosper. In the long run, or 
over a period of years, the interests of the 
two parties are similar; but at no point of 
time are they identical. They are always 
distinct, and, at any given moment, the dif- 
ference may come prominently into view. 
The immediate interest of the one is not 
the immediate interest of the other; and 
there is always danger of conflict when one 
of the two is called upon to sacrifice his 
immediate interest in favor of the prospec- 
tive interest of both.” 

The value of the book is simply as an 

introduction to the subject, and this value 
would be greatly augmented by references 
to bibliography and by charts. 
CHRIST AND His FRIENDS. A _ Series of 
Revival Sermons. By Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D. 382 pp. New York. Toronto. Lon- 
don. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


The sermons in this volume were deliv- 
ered in Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, New York. The texts 
and themes are all selected from Saint 
John’s Gospel. The blessing of God was 
on them when they were delivered, and 
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they will certainly bring comfort and 
inspiration to the friends of Christ where- 
ever they may go. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF Missions. By Rev. 
Delavan L. Leonard. 418 pp. New York. 
London. ‘Toronto. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 


This volume is the outcome of a need 
experimentally ascertained, and of an 
evidently increasing demand. It contains an 
instructive and invigorating review of the 
century’s work in this and other lands. 
The author has rendered a grand service to 
home missions in the superintendence of 
this work in Utah and surrounding ter- 
ritory ; he has for several years been asso- 
ciate editor of the Missionary Review; he 
has endeared himself to the readers by his 
scholarly research, his high ideals of ser- 
vice, his accurate historical knowledge and 
his vigorous style. We heartily indorse 
the words of Dr. Pierson: ‘A good book 
is a seed of the kingdom. May God use 
this as the means of a new harvest of con- 
secrated lives, and of gifts sanctified by 
the altar on which they were laid.” 


‘THE PROPHESYING OF WOMEN. By Rev. G. F. 
Wilkin. 348 pp. Price $1.50. New York. 
Chicago. Toronto. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 

The author’s aim in the preparation of 
this volume is twofold: First, to present 
in popular form an outline exposition of 
the doctrine of Scripture as to women’s 
prophesying; and, secondly, to show the 
practical adaptations and value of the doc- 
trine. In establishing the doctrine for 
which he stands, he has used critical and 
scientific methods. One feature in the make- 
up of the book of special value to the care- 
ful reader is the exhaustive outline of each 
chapter found in the table of contents. 


Book Notices. 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN SocioLoGy. A Special 
Series of Lectures Delivered Before Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary and Marietta 
College. By Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D. 
Cloth, 12mo. 524 pp. Illustrated with 
twenty-two portraits. $1.50. New York. 
London. Toronto. Funk & WagnallsCom- 
pany. 

This is an up-to-date book. It discusses 
present problems on the basis of the latest 
facts and figures, some of them as late as 
October 4th; many of them for the year 
ending June 30, 1895. The first part of 
the book is mostly occupied with the lectures 
which the author delivered in February of 
this year before Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary on invitation of the faculty, whose 
unqualified indorsement of the fairness, 
thoroughness and ability shown in the 
lectures is given in the form of introduc- 
tory letters. These lectures discuss temper- 
ance, Sabbath reform, gambling, purity, 
civil service, ballot reform, municipal 
reform, education, immigration, divorce, 
woman suffrage and all the other social 
problems, not separately, but in their rela- 
tions to each other as parts of one great 
problem, which is presented from the stand- 
points, first, of the church; second, of the 
family and education ; third, of capital and 
labor; and fourth, of citizenship. These 
lectures are illustrated with speaking por- 
traits of the author and of Dr. Josiah 
Strong, Dr. Joseph Cook, Lady Somerset, 
Mary Lowe Dickenson, Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, Miss Mary H. Hunt, 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Professor R. T. Ely, 
Mrs. Helen Campbell, Miss Jane Addams, 
General William Booth, Dr. Washington 
Gladden, Lady Aberdeen, Dr. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, Dr. F. E. Clark, Miss Willard, 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe, Theodore Roosevelt. The 
appendixes necessarily occupy a goodly 
portion of the book, and include Chronolog- 
ical Data of Progress from the beginning 
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of the second century, closing with a most 
valuable record of reform progress in 1895. 
There are also valuable letters from Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, Professor R. T. Ely and 
President E. B. Andrews, numerous tables 
and a great amount of fresh statistics on 
all social problems. Much of what the 
author says is of the nature of expert 
testimony, the value of which is enhanced 
by the history of the witness whose life 
work has been identified with questions of 
the Sabbath reform, labor reform, temper- 
ance, ballot reform, civil service, Christian 
politics, immigration, municipal reform, 
law and order, divorce, etc., culminating 
in the establishing of the National Bureau 
of Reform at Washington, of which he is 
superintendent, and which aims to be a 
clearing-house for all the Christian reform 
movements of the country. Joseph Cook 
has written the introduction of Mr. Crafts’ 
book, and has therein given a biographical 
sketch of the author, showing him well 
qualified, both by his continuous work, 
extensive travel in our own country and 
abroad, observation and experience, to make 
these lectures an authoritative and strategic 
discussion of conservation of Practical 
Christian Sociology, fairly representing the 
attitude of conservative evangelical Chris- 
tians toward current social problems. 

One of the valuable features of the book 
is the abundant indexes, including a Bible 
Index, an Index of Modern Authors Quoted, 
an Index of Places Sociologically consid- 
ered, and a very full Topical Index, which is 
both alphabetical and analytical. 

The book is dedicated ‘to those who fol- 
low Christ, whether in teaching or in toil,” 
and keeps ever in the minds of pastors and 
working-men the need of a text-book at 


once condensed and plain-spoken, that will 
give the important facts and arguments to 
busy men and women for the smallest 
expenditure of time and money. It is 
equally adapted for the study of men and 
women, for a college text-book or for 
private reading. 


ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
Writers. Edited by Bernard Bosanquet. 
332 pp. Price $1. London. New York. 
Maemillan and Company. 


By Various 


The present volume of studies has been 
brought together with the view of helping 
to make trained:observation in the social 
field available for the general reader. All 
the contributors have qualified themselves 
as social students in two definite ways: 
They have had a prolonged and systematic 
experience in practical efforts to improve 
the condition of the poor, and they have 
also made a thorough study of the methods 
and principles of social reform. Their con- 
tributions, written on different occasions, 
and drawn from different fields of observa- 
tion, appear, when compared, to have a 
single principle at their root. The writers 
seem convinced from their observation and 
reflection that the individual of society is 
above all things a character and a will, and 
that society as a whole is a structure in 
which will and character are “the blocks 
with which we build.” The contributors 
are B. Bosanquet, H. Dendy, M. McCallum 
and C. S. Lock. The subjects treated are 
such as the “Duties of Citizenship,” ‘“Pro- 
tection of Children,” ‘Position of Women 
in Industry,” “‘Pauperism and Old-age Pen- 
sions,” “Meaning and Methods of True 
Charity,” “Socialism and Natural Selec- 
tion,” ete. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 


BIBLICAL WORLD. 
NOVEMBER. 
Rey. William Sanday. 
Why Callest Thou Me Good? 
What Higher Criticism is Not. 
Biblical Theology. 
Aids to Bible Readers. 
Notes and Opinions, 
Work and Workers. 
Book Reviews. 


CENTURY. 
NOVEMBER. 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The Devotion of Enriquez—Story. 
On Account of Emmanuel—Story. 
Equality as theBasis of Good Society. 
The Issues of 1896. 
The Painter Vibert. 
The Missionary’s Story. 
Mural Decoration in America. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Eleonora Duse. 
Sir George Tressady. I.—Story. 
The Armenian Question. 
Topics of the Time. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
NOVEMBER. 

Reformation in Modern Thought. 
The New Clergy. 
Liberalism and Roman Catholicism. 
Shall We Become Buddhists. 
Christian Womanhood. 
Church Unity. 


GOSPEL IN ALL LANDS. 
NOVEMBER. 

The Greek Orthodox Church. 
Russian Funerals. 
The Calcutta Native Work. 
Program of Missionary Concert. 
Bulgaria. 
India Theological Seminary. 
Conversion of a Chinaman. 
Progress in Paraguay. 


HARPER’S. 
NOVEMBER. 
Men and Women and Horses—Story. 
The German Struggle for Liberty. 
A Pilgrim on the Gila—Story. 
Literary Boston Thirty Years Ago. 
Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Are. 
Heart’s Insurgent—Story. 
Recent Impressions of Anglo-Indian 
Life. 
A Thanksgiving Breakfast—Story. 
Out of the Worid at Corinto. 
Plum-blossom Beebe’s Adventures— 
Story. 


HOMILETIC REVIEW. 
NOVEMBER. 

Some Means of Direct Effectiveness. 
Scientific Basis of Ethics. 
Pastor and Social Problems. 
Congregational Worship. 
Carnal Christians. 
The Full Gospel. 
Character versus Circumstances. 
The Nation’s Life. 
The Slums Must Go. 
How to Study the Social Problem. 
Working-men and the Church, 





LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
NOVEMBER. 
The ee ay Dance at Worrosquo- 
acke 
Girl Life in Modern Jerusalem. 
A Young Girl’s Library. 
Fanciful Uses of Crape Paper. 
The Relief of the Slamrack,. 
General Sheridan’s Widow. 
General Houstan’s Daughter. 
The Paradise Club. 
Colonial Embroidery Designs. 
The Father’s Domestic Headship. 
The Mistress of the Small House. 
Organizing a Literary Club. 
The Social Life of a Church, 
Ideas for Church Festivals. 


LEND A HAND. 

NOVEMBER. 
The Winter Campaign. 
The Abolition of Pauperism. 
Food of North American Indians, 
Charities that Have Succeeded. 
Charities of the Netherlands, 
Calhoun Colored School. 
Scotch Highlanders and 

Indians. 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 
NOVEMBER. 
In Sight of the Goddess—Story. 
Medical Education. 
The Strike at Colchester. 
A Dead City of Ceylon. 
A Hundred and Tw enty Miles 
Hour. 
A Romance in Late Fall. 
The Pet Meanness. 
Our Fullest Throut of Song. 


an 


MAGAZINE OF POETRY. 

NOVEMBER. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman. 

Alice Davis Mordy. 

Graham R. Tomson. 

George William Curtis. 

Lilian Whiting. 

Eva Wilder McGlasson. 

Erie Mackay. 

E. Pauline Jolinson. 


McCLURE’S. 
NOVEMBER. 
Abraham Lincoln. 
J.G. Whittier. 

The Merry Thanksgiving of the 
Burglar and Plumber—Story. 
Vailima Letters. 

The Indifference Miller 
ioftan—Story. 

Richar ood Croker as “Boss” of Tam- 
man 

Rhind’s ates of Calhoun. 

Quiquern—Story. 

Major-general Nelson A. Miles. 

The New McClure’s, 


of the of 


MISSIONARY REVIEW. 
NOVEMBER. 


| Miracles of Missions. 


Importance of Frontiers. 
Reforms in China. 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson. 


| The Jews in Persia. 
| Progress in Brazil. 
| South America. 


Mormons and Their Creed. 
March of Events. 
For Christ and Japan. 


| The Drink Traffic in India. 


MONTHLY ILLUSTRATOR. 
NOVEMBER. 


| A Representative American Fainter. 


American 


Art and Artists on the Pacific Coast. 
The Oldest Profession in-the World. 
Senator Allison, of Iowa. 

Edison on Inventions. 

Two Notable Plays. 

English Fads and Fancies. 

Men and Women of the Hour. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
NOVEMBER, 

The Plague of Jocularity. 

Outlook for Republican Success. 

W hat Becomes of College Women. 

Our Acquisition of Territory. 

Industrial Development of 
South. 

Quick Transit Between New York 
and London. 

Girlhood of an Actress. 

Municipal Spirit in England. 

Improvement of the Civil Service. 


the 


| True Source of American Wealth. 
| Our Duty in the Venezuelan Crisis. 


A Practical Use of Verse. 


| The Rule of the Mother. 





PULPIT HERALD. 
NOVEMBER. 
New Times and New Prophets. 
Mission of the Church. 
Story of Redemption. 
Compensation. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
NOVEMBER. 
Progress of the World. 
Record of Daily Events. 
History in Caricature. 
Leading Articles of the Month. 
Louis Pasteur, Scientist. 
Recent Progress of Italian Cities. 
Episcopacy’s Sojourn at Minneap- 


olis. 
In the Field of International Sport. 


TREASURY OF RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT 
NOVEMBER. 

McAIll Mission. 

Timely Occasion. 

Statement of Belief. 

Outlines of Sermons. 

Sunday Liquor-selling. 











